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ECCLESIASTICAL LEGISLATION ON EDUCATION, 
A. D. 300-1200 


ELLEN PERRY PRIDE 
Lousiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


The story of learning in the Middle Ages has been patiently 
reconstructed from a great many sources, and one of its prin- 
cipal themes has rightly been the preeminent service of the 
Christian Church in the preservation of classical writings, the 
stimulation of thought, and the instruction of its members. 
The distinction is not always carefully drawn, however, be- 
tween the enthusiasm felt by clerical individuals and the institu- 
tional policies of the Church. A detailed enumeration and 
analysis of its official pronouncements about education may 
qualify the general impression and, by eliminating certain mis- 
conceptions, leave a clearer path for tracing the rise of schools 
after the barbarian invasions. The legislation will not reveal 
the whole attitude of the ecclesiastics, since the Middle Ages 
were less likely to define their institutions than we are, but it 
provides an indication that should not be minimized. 


The authoritative intention was expressed primarily in the 
canons of the councils, local and general, or in the letters of the 
popes; at different times the metropolitans, bishops, or abbots 
in diverse localities might also exert an important influence. 
Much of their legislation regarding “instruction” applies only 
to religious teaching, and it is important not to confuse recom- 
mendations of such a nature with those regarding more general 
education. On the other hand, we may correctly give propor- 
tionate consideration to the Church’s specialized activity, be- 
cause out of that work came its secondary concern for liberal 
learning. Through centuries of effort in training a respectable 
clergy it became experienced in organization and methods. 
When the cultural regression that followed the breakup of the 
Empire was halted and the time was ripe for a renaissance of 
intellectual interest, the clergy alone were capable of assuming 
leadership and perforce became the schoolmasters. 
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II 


The history of the councils’ and the register of papal letters? 
prior to the eighth century show a fairly consistent emphasis 
on serious instruction for Christians and study by the clergy, 
but apparently no disposition on the part of the Church to adopt 
the role of the Empire in promoting secular education. From 
the fourth century the councils passed several regulations about 
the training of catechumens,* the converts who were naturally 
the Church’s first responsibility. After practically all pagans 
were converted, and children were born and reared in the faith, 
the catechetical schools disappeared as separate institutions or 
subjects for legislation. 


The professional standards of the clergy never ceased to 
be matters of decree, because centuries of persuasion were re- 
quired before a universal ideal was accepted. The Council of 
Nicaea forbade too rapid ordination of men “barely passed from 
a pagan life to one of faith,’’* and this restriction was repeated 
frequently during the next three hundred years.’ Various 
ordinances required a year’s instruction by “‘wise and proven 
men,’ previous experience as a lector or subdeacon,’ and pains- 
taking examination of all applicants.* By this period of pro- 
bation Church officials sought not only to ensure a consecrated 
clergy, but also to keep the “ignorant” from their ranks. Leo 
I, writing to the bishops of Constantinople in 450, asked: “If 
ignorance in a layman is intolerable, how much less excusable 
is it in one set above others?’’”® Councils and popes insisted that 
priests must be taught the Holy Scriptures.*° A canon of a 
provincial synod at Narbonne (587) ordained that if any un- 
lettered cleric had been received in orders, he must learn to read 
1 Henri Leclereq, Histoire des Conciles (trans. from C. J. Hefele, Concilien- 


geschichte), 5 vols. in 10 (Paris, 1907-1913), I-IV. Hereafter referred to as 


Hefele-Leclereq. 

2 Philip Jaffe, ed., Regesta Pontificwum Romanorum ad annum 1198, 2 vols. (Leip- 
zig, 1885-1888), I, 1-245. Hereafter referred to as Reg. 

3 Hefele-Leclereq, 1, 1, pp. 245, 533; II, 1, p. 38; II, 2, p. 986. 

4 Ibid., I, 1, p. 533. 

5 Ibid., I, 2, p. 998; II, 1, p. 462; II, 2, p. 1062; III, 1, pp. 160, 163-164, 181; 
Reg., 1, No. 787; p. 174. 

6 Hefele-Leclereq, III, 1, pp. 160, 163-164. A canon of 549 added that although 
the time had formerly been longer, the scarcity of priests in proportion to the 
number of converts made a relaxation of the rule necessary. 

7 Hefele-Leclereq, III, 1, p. 181. 

8 Ibid., p. 297. 

9 Emil Friedberg, ed., Corpus iuris canonici, 2 vols., (Leipzig, 1879-1881) I, D. 
XXAVIITI, ¢. iii. 

10 Hefele-Leclereq, II, 1, p. 86; II, 2, p. 903; Reg., 1, No. 560, No. 636, No. 675. 
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the divine offices and do it well or be deprived of his stipendium.” 
The latter councils specified as requisite training ‘discipline 
and ecclesiastical rules,” instruction in the canons, and mem- 
orizing of psalms, hymns, and the order of baptism.” 


Bishops were expected to set an example to the lower clergy 
and oversee the training of their clerks."* The importance of 
their gradual advancement through the intermediary orders was 
stressed many times. Innocent I wrote in 416 that he consid- 
ered “it painful to see one made a master who had never been 
a disciple.”"* Some of the emphasis placed on regular promotion 
was doubtless to prevent ambitious laymen appropriating the 
coveted places, but it must have been clear that in the absence of 
theological seminaries the “successive degrees” provided the 
only opportunity for religious growth and training in admin- 
istration then available. 

The monastic ideal did not originally include extensive 
learning, and ascetic leaders were consistently opposed to pagan 
culture.” Even under Cassian’s narrow rule, however, some 
study was prescribed; the Rule of St. Benedict required four 
hours of sacred reading each day, and subsequent ones repeated 
the command, insisting that the monks must learn to read."* A 
council in Agaune (Switzerland 515-523) demanded that an 
abbot know the Bible in order to teach the brothers.” 


The only decree that approached specific directions about 
how the desirable “‘science’”’ was to be provided is the oft-quoted 
canon of the Council of Vaison (529). Herein the parish priests 
were directed to take into their houses young, unmarried lectors 
to teach them “the chant, the psalms, the lessons of the Church, 
and the laws of God,” thus to prepare a future clergy. The 
suggestion that this might have resulted in a more general lay 
training was contained in the final clause, which stated that if 
the pupils later decide to marry instead of taking orders, they 
were not to be hindered." The incidental information that 
such a practice was the custom all over Italy might mean that 


11 Hefele-Leclereq, III, 1, p. 229. 

12 Ibid., 160, 181, 271, 291. 

13 Ibid., 312. 

14 Ibid., I, 1, p. 237; II, 2, p. 791; Cor. iur. can., D. LXI, e. i, iv, x; Reg., I, No. 
339, No. 371, No. 410. 

15 M. Roger, L’Enseignement des lettres classiques d’Ausoned Alcuin (Paris, 1905), 
83; J. B. Mullinger, The Schools of Charles the Great (London, 1877), 26-27. 

16 Ibid., 31; Roger, L’Enseiqgnement, 158-159. 

17 Hefele-Leclereq, II, 2, p. 1022. 

18 Ibid., 1111. 
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it was fairly general, though only then being introduced into 
Gaul.*® Even here no teaching is envisaged except the profes- 
sional training of a prospective clerk. One may presume that 
if illiterate young men presented themselves for the special train- 
ing, they would first be taught reading and writing, and that in 
this way the church schools developed.” 

The low level of orthography and grammar revealed in the 
Merovingian charters of the seventh and early eighth cen- 
turies, as well as in other writings of that period and earlier,” 
suggests the meager provisions for a liberal education in Gaul. 
It is now generally agreed that any mention of schools there, 
during the sixth, seventh, or eighth centuries refers either to 
places of religious instruction or to the occasional classes of a 
single master, and that when there was any teaching in the 
Merovingian palaces, it too was only a minimum to train priests 
and scribes.” Standards were somewhat higher at times in 
Britain and Italy, but Pope Agatho (678-681) lamented the 
universal ‘“‘weakness of studies and ignorance of Scriptures.”™ 


III 


Certain policies during the seventh and early eighth cen- 
turies, although hardly formulated to promote an intellectual 
rebirth, led toward that end and should be mentioned as ex- 
amples of indirect aids. Thus, when Pope Vitalian sent Theo- 
dore of Tarsus to be archbishop of Canterbury, with Hadrian 
as assistant, whether or not he picked them for their studies as 
well as for their administrative abilities, he could hardly have 
chosen two men who would do more for the cause of learning: 
the influence of the school at Canterbury extended through Jar- 
row and Bede to York and Alcuin. Certainly the educational 
work of archbishops Theodore, Egbert, and Aelbert and of 
abbots Hadrian, Coelfrid, and Benedict Biscop was deliberate. 
19 The Council of Vaison was presided over by Caesarius of Arles, who had pre- 

viously been a monk at Lerins, where a succession of noble Gallo-Roman abbots 
had created a tradition of careful observance of their rule and a higher standard 
of ministry than generally prevailed at that time. E. M. Pickman, The Mind 
of Latin Christendom (Oxford, 1937), 487-489; Mullinger, Schools, 30. 

20 Roger, L’FEnseignement, 151-152. 

21 Roger, L’Enseignement, 95, n. 4. 

22 Ibid., 91-98; Leon Maitre, Les écoles épiscopales et monastiques en occident 
avant les universités (Paris, 1924), 119. For opinions that lay education was 
more extensive until ¢. 650, see Henri Pirenne, Mohammed and Charlemagne 
(trans. Bernard Miall, New York, 1939) and James W. Thompson, The Literacy 
of the Laity in the Middle Ages (Berkeley, 1939). 

23 Roger, L’Enseignement, 434. 
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The English missionaries to the Continent, in turn, pre- 
pared the ground for the Carolingian Renaissance, for they 
strove not only to convert the heathen and establish churches, 
but carried with them the Anglo-Saxon civilization that had 
been maturing with the encouragement of churchmen since 
Augustine’s time—‘“‘that civilization twice Roman, by the ad- 
miration of the study of ancient masterpieces and by an in- 
violable attachment to the See of Rome.’** In 719 Boniface 
began his mission to Germany that proved so fruitful in the 
Christianization and consequently the enlightenment of the 
Frankish dominions.” Instruction was never directly men- 
tioned at any of the councils held under Boniface’s aegis; these 
were concerned too much with flagrant violations of the moral 
code and lay offenses against the goods and officers of the Church 
to permit the treatment of the finer points of spirituality. Nev- 
ertheless, by raising the standards of the clergy and restoring 
them to a respected position, the synods were an important fac- 
tor in the intellectual renaissance.” 


A more specific result of the combined work of Boniface 
and the papacy resulted from the action of the English Council 
of Cloveshoe in 747. The Bishop of Mainz asked Pope Zachary 
to summon an assembly to restore ecclesiastical discipline, and 
this the pontiff did, warning the English people to correct their 
ways on pain of anathema.” Several of the canons drawn 
up directly refer to the scientia of the clergy. No clerk might be 
ordained without a careful examination of his habits and 
knowledge; “the bishops, abbots, and abbesses must exercise 

urveillance to ensure reading in their respective houses; it is 
sad to see how little they love to study, the most of them prefer 
frivolities or ignorance to the Holy Scriptures.” The children 
must be sent to school and taught to love the Scriptures. Priests 
should prove their zeal for reading, prayer, celebration of the 
mass, and singing psalms, and be able to translate and explain, 

24 Gabriel Monod, Etudes critiques sur les sources de l’histoire carolingienne (Paris, 
1898), 44. 

25 Popes Gregory II, Gregory III, Zachary, and Stephen II gave him encourage- 
ment and support during the thirty-five years of his remarkable ministry. Hefele- 
Leclereq, III, 2, pp. 810, 899. 

26 That Boniface was personally interested in education is clear from his composi- 
tion of an ars grammatica and his letters containing many requests and thanks 
for books. Ephraim Emerton, trans., The Letters of Saint Boniface (New York, 
1940), 40, 56, 60, 64, 116, 132, 134, 189. 

27 Hefele-Leclereq, III, 2, pp. 903-906. Boniface himself wrote Cuthbert of Canter- 


bury about what was being done in Germany, evidently as a suggestion for Eng- 
lish action, Emerton, Letters, 136-141. 
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“in the language of the country,” the creed, Lord’s Prayer, and 
words of the offices, as well as know “their spiritual signi- 
ficance.” Careful religious teaching for parishioners was en- 
joined. All the ritual must be conducted in conformity with 
that prescribed by the Roman Church.” These canons display 
great concern for a competent and consecrated clergy; the 
bishops who wrote them expressed a more concrete idea of what 
was desirable than their contemporaries across the channel. We 
would expect that from the livelier literary tradition and prac- 
tice in Britain. It is plain, however, that there is nothing in the 
decrees to prove that even the Anglo-Saxon Church had a very 
broad official program of studies for its clerks; one must look 
rather at the attainments of Bede or Alcuin to see what could be 
learned in the episcopal or monastic schools of the island.” 


As a final example of pre-Charlemagne reformation of 
clerical life, there is the fine work of Bishop Chrodegang of 
Metz (743-757), who restored the canonical life in his diocese 
and composed a rule for his canons that served as a model for 
subsequent ones.*” Besides stressing the regular reading of 
religious literature,” this required the designation of some 
worthy older brother whose special duty would be the care and 
teaching of boys.” The bishop allegedly followed his own pre- 
cepts and supplied Metz with excellent masters. 


IV 


When we try to assess the part played by the Church in the 
direction of the movement known as the Carolingian Renais- 
sance, it is not always easy to determine whether popes and 
bishops took the lead or merely supplemented the rulers’ de- 
mands. It certainly would be unjust to the clergy to depreciate 
their influence on the ground that they did so little by them- 
selves. During the barbarian invasions and the slow recovery 
from these, the Church did well to retain its position of moral 
and religious leadership and deal with the problems of admin- 
istration thrust upon it. In addition, for a time it offered prac- 
tically all the incentive to learning there was, and its agents 


28 Hefele-Leclereq, III, 2, pp. 906-909. 

29 By the same reasoning we conclude there were fair facilities for education in an 
Italy that could produce Paul the Deacon, Peter of Pisa, and Paulinus of 
Aquileia. 

30 Hefele-Leelereq, IV, 1, pp. 18-25. 

31 Hefele-Leclereq, IV, 1, p. 21. 

32 Roger, L’Enseignement, 430, n. 3. 
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provided more means for acquiring it than those of any other 
contemporary institution. Then when the Carolingians tem- 
porarily restored a semblance of political order and unity 
throughout the West, the papacy and many bishops showed a 
readiness to cooperate and lend their abilities to the intellectual 
program. 


The first record of the entente in a new field is the letter 
from Pope Paul I (758-763) to Pepin the Short, in which he 
announced a gift to the Frank of ‘“‘such books as we have been 
able to find.”** The same Pope also sent to Rheims, in response 
to the King’s request, two cantors from his own schola cantorum 
to assist Pepin in his plan of having the Roman chant uni- 
versally adopted in the Gallican Church.** Charlemagne him- 
self tells us that he issued his first capitulary (769-771) ‘with 
the encouragement of all the faithful and in deliberation with 
the bishops and other priests.”** In it he decreed that any priest 
who failed to study after being admonished by his bishop would 
be removed from office and tenure of his church, “since those 
who are ignorant of the law of God cannot proclaim it to oth- 
ers.”°° Upon Charles’s petition, Hadrian I sent him a sacra- 
mentary of St. Gregory,” to be used in his work of standard- 
izing the ritual and supplied him with mathematical and other 
masters and cantors to teach the Roman chant, at some time 
between 784 and 791.” 


A distinguishing feature of Carolingian legislation was its 
official recommendation of actual schools. The prelates as- 
sembled at Neuching, Bavaria (771 or 772), required each 
bishop to organize a school in his cathedral town and ‘confide 
it to a learned master who will instruct according to the Roman 


33 Reg., I, No. 2351. These included an antiphonal and responsal, an artem gram- 
maticam Aristotelis, books attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite, and some 
about geometry, orthography, and grammar omnes Graecco eloquio scriptores. 

34 Reg., I, No. 2371. 

35 B. Caroli Magni codex diplomatus, in J. P. Migne, ed., Patrologiac, Cursus Com- 
pletus, series Latina, 221 vols. (Paris, 1878-1890), XCVIII, 121-122. Charle- 
magne’s newest biographer, A. Kleinclausz, Charlemagne (Paris, 1934), 83-86, 
allows little authority to the ‘‘deliberations’’ of the assemblies held by the king, 
maintaining that the recommendations and decisions were really made by the 
ruler; but he points out the action of the Frankfort Council (795), permitting 
him to relax Gregory’s rule and use the bishops on missions outside their respec- 
tive dioceses, as proof of the important part the prelates played in the reforms. 
Ibid., 76. 

36 Migne, P. L. XCVITT, 124. 

37 Reg., I, No. 2473. 

38 H. K. Mann, Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages, 19 vols. (London, 1925-1932), 
I, 2, p. 475 and n. 5. 
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tradition, give lessons and be able to teach equally that which 
is written.’** Possibly it is only a code based on a practice al- 
ready existing, but there seems to have been nothing like it be- 
fore, since that from Vaison in 529. 


The Council of Aix-la-Chapelle (789) made the episcopal 
schools obligatory in all Charlemagne’s dominions and also 
ordered the monastery schools to be opened to would-be clerks.“ 
A sequel to the latter was the 817 canon which again limited 
classes in the cloisters to oblates*’ and led to the compromise of 
separate “internal”? and “external” schools. The prescription 
for schools was repeated at Chalons-sur-Saone (813)* and at 
Aix-la-Chapelle (817).*° The famous Council of Attigny (822) 
regretted that sufficient attention still had not been given to 
education and expressed a zealous desire to remedy the situa- 
tion. Every man, young and old, it said, who desired instruc- 
tion “so that he might be promoted to a higher office in the 
Church,” should be able to find a suitable master.“* Further- 
more, parents or masters were adjured to defray the expenses 
of the clerks, “that their zeal might not decrease through lack 
of subsistance,” and, to make schools more generally available, 
several for each of the larger dioceses were ordered.*” Should 
certain bishops be unable to found the schools, possibly because 
of disorders attending the Norse invasions and royal wars, 
the nobles were asked . to provide them.” 

Two Roman Councils of 826 and 853 demanded that ca- 
pable teachers be attached to all episcopal or rural churches.” 
A Parisian assemblage (829) begged Louis the Pious to es- 
tablish, in imitation of his father, ‘public and imperial” schools 
in at least three places in the Empire,” and the same action was 
taken later in the year at Worms.” Still another council at 
Saponiéres (859) asked that “princes and bishops be exhorted 
39 Hefele-Leclereq, ITI, 2, p. 972. 


40 Hefele-Leclereq, III, 2, p. 1032. 

41 Ibid., IV, 1, p. 27. This restriction was part of the monastic reform of Benedict 
of Aniane. Cf. C. J. B. Gaskoin, Alcuin: His Life and his Work (Cambridge, 
1904), 200. 

42 Hefele-Leclereq, III, 2, p. 1143. 

43 Ibid., IV, 1, p. 12. 

44 Today when there is no question of suitable masters, salary bonuses and pro- 
motion still encourage hesitant students to work for higher degrees. 

45 Hefele-Leclercq, IV, 1, p. 35; Gaskoin, Alcuin, 200, n. 3. 

46 Hefele-Leclereq, IV, 1, p. 35. 

47 Ibid. 

48 Ibid., 71. 

49 Ibid., 77. It is possibly because of the war the next year that we hear no more 
about the establishment of ‘‘imperial’’ schools. 
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to found public schools everywhere.’ That the scholae had come 
to be more formal institutions than the irregular classes held 
by the priests to instruct candidates for ordination is implied 
in the references to the masters at the head of them.” The 
Paris Council (829) directed each bishop to take along his 
scholastic when he attended a provincial council, “in order that 
their efforts may be under due control.’’” 

The Carolingian Renaissance was characterized not 
only by more and better organized schools, but also by the su- 
perior quality and amount of instruction given in them. The 
Seventh Ecumenical Council (787) had insisted that priests’ 
study of the Scriptures must never be perfunctory but pursued 
in a profound manner.” The Frankish capitularies were more 
specific. They called for teaching of the psalms, musical nota- 
tion, chant, computation veraciter,* medicine, and grammar, 
and the careful copying of manuscripts by adults.°° The 802 
Diet of Aix-la-Chapelle published a list of required knowledge 
which, although wholly religious, must have presumed more 
understanding of Latin than did simple memorizing of creed 
and psalms.°° Apparently the Roman Council (826), under 
Pope Eugene IJ, first used the phrase “liberal arts” in its pre- 
scription demanding qualified teachers wherever they were 
needed.” A second, meeting with Leo IV in 853, renewed the 


50 Maitre, Les écoles €piscopales, 22. 

51 Hefele-Leclereq, IIL, 2, p. 972; IV, 1, pp. 12, 122. 

52 Ibid., IV, 2, p. 65; Mullinger, Schools, 136. 

53 Hefele-Leclereq, III, 2, pp. 777-778. 

54 Arithmetic in the early Middle Ages ‘‘was almost exclusively devoted to the 
work of computing Easter so that during this age the terms ‘computus’ and 
‘arithmetic’ became synonymous.’’ A theoretical treatment of properties and rela- 
tions of numbers was also attempted. Paul Abelson, The Seven Liberal Arts 
(New York, 1906), 94. ‘‘It is certain that in England, ... from the eighth 
century to the days of the Norman conquest, no one was ordained to the priest- 
hood who could not compute the date of Easter and teach it after the manner of 
the writings of the Venerable Bede.’’ Ibid., 91. 

55 Hefele-Leclereq, I1I, 2, pp. 777-778, 1125, 1143; Cor. iur. can., I, D. XX XVIII, 
c. Vi. 

56 ‘This included the Athanasian and the Apostles’ creeds, the Lord’s Prayer with a 
commentary, the sacraments, the office of the masses, a commendatio animae, the 
Penitential, the ecclesiastical calendar, the Gospels, and the lessons of the Comes. 
Monks must know the Benedictine Rule and the eanons; the canons must be 
acquainted with Gregory’s Pastoral Care, the Liber officiorum, and Gelasius’ 
Pastoral Letter. Hefele-Leclereq, III, 2, p. 1122. See 8S. R. Maitland, The Dark 
Ages (London, 1889), 17-18, quoting Regino, Bishop of Prum (ec. 900), for a 
similar list of prerequisites for ordination. 

57 Hefele-Leclereq, IV, 1, p. 53. In a cireular letter accompanying the collection 
of homilies made by Paul the Deacon, Charlemagne employed the expression, 
which had been in use with the qualifying ‘‘seven’’ since the time of Cassiodorus 
(480-575): ‘‘As we have tried unceasingly to improve our churches we have by 
incessant care restored the literary studies almost forgotten through the negligence 
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earlier ordinance.” At an assembly at Valence (855) the 
bishops decided which schools should teach theology, which 
“profane knowledge,” and which the chant,” and four years 
later they were still concerned to have both “divine and human 
sciences prosper in the Church.” 

The improvement shown in the Latin of the charters and 
other writings of the period” proves that considerable attention 
must have been given to grammar and a few classical models. 
The distinguished churchmen assisting Charlemagne admired 
and copied the Latin writers. Their rediscovery of these en- 
gendered such a fresh enthusiasm, and the men who received 
them were usually so unquestionably of the “faithful” that the 
sanctity of the seven arts, in the extent to which they were 
known, was seldom questioned. Even in the ninth century, 
however, there were omens of the Church’s future position on 
logic.” Hadrian I warned Charlemagne against relying on the 
“nersuasive force’ of dialectic,” and John Scotus’ brilliant 
scholarship was not proof against the suspicions of Nicholas I 
(858-867) or other more conservative prelates.”’ Gottschalk’s 
verse might be “the most musical that was written in Europe 
for centuries,”” but for his original thinking he was bitterly 
persecuted as a rebel against the established order. The very 
nature of the conditions that tied the intellectual renaissance 
to ecclesiastical reform made this limitation well-nigh inevitable. 


The practical application of Charlemagne’s ideal was 
unquestionably the work of the clerics who taught in the Palace 
schools or left the court to found schools throughout France, 
and to their pupils who imitated them. Alcuin at Tours, Gervald 
at Fontenelle, Angilbert at St. Riquier, Theodulphe of Orleans, 
Leidrad of Lyons, Rabanus Maurus, Lupus Servatus, Wala- 
frid Strabo, Hincmar of Rheims are only a few of those who 


of our predecessors and have encouraged the liberal arts.’’ Monod, Ltudes 
critiques, 56. 

58 Reg., I, 336. 

59 Hefele-Leclereq, IV, 1, p. 208. 

60 Maitre, Les écoles épiscopales, 22. 

61 Roger, L’Enseignement, 95, n. 4; Monod, Etudes critiques, 61-64. 

62 To be sure, the authorities had the Chureh Fathers on their side in this matter. 
See F. H. Dudden, Gregory the Great, 2 vols. (London, 1905), I, 75, n. 2, for a 
collection of opinions adverse to dialectic. 

63 Cor. iur. can., D. XXXVII, ¢. vi: ‘*The heretics place all their persuasive force 
in dialectic, which is destructive rather than inspirational. The salvation of God’s 
people does not rely on dialectic, and his realm lies in simple faith—not in con- 
tentious words.’’ 

64 Migne, P. L., CXIX, 1119. 

65 Helen Waddell, The Wandering Scholars (Boston, 1927), 57. 
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taught and encouraged others to do likewise. All over the Em- 
pire schools multiplied during the Emperor’s lifetime, and under 
his son they continued to increase, developing students of no 
small attainments. 


Nor were the churchmen primarily to blame for the decel- 
eration of the movement which, in spite of Charles the Bald’s 
personal interest in letters, began during the next reign: after 
840 the schools were too often the victims of the disorder 
caused by invasions and civil wars. Some of the bishops and 
abbots made occasional efforts to preserve the work of the 
previous generation, but on the whole conditions proved strong- 
er than their determination. One of Theodulphe’s successors 
could go no further than to recommend that each priest should 
‘if possible” hold a school in the church.* In Rome, Pope 
Sergius II (844-847) found masters in the liberal arts rare 
and contented himself with insisting only on instruction in the 
Scriptures and sacred offices.” At Valence (855) a council 
reported that the scholae were in ruins,” and one of 859 said, 
“It is terrible to see sound, exact knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures disappear.’** Although many councils were held the lat- 
ter half of the ninth century, save for two mild recommenda- 
tions about “ecclesiastical knowledge’’’ and capable minis- 
ters,” there was no further recorded encouragement for edu- 
cation. The assemblies seemed completely absorbed in con- 
demning Photius, refuting heresies, deposing presumptuous 
bishops, or settling disputes between rival sees.”’ It is just pos- 
sible that the councils confirmed old ordinances without making 
special note of it, but the Latin used by the writers” again 
shows how little time was given to the serious pursuit of letters. 


In summarizing the educational work of the Church to the 
end of the Carolingian period, we may say that the councils 
usually contented themselves with laying down the broad gen- 
eral principle that an educated clergy was desirable. With the 
exception of the one at Vaison (529), they made no specific 
mention of schools until spurred by Charlemagne’s direction. 


56 Concilia Labbei, VIII, 637, cited in Maitre, Les écoles épiscopales, 21, n. 5. 
67 Migne, P. L., CXV, 629. 

68 Maitre, Les écoles épiscopales, 22. 

69 Hefele-Leclereq, IV, 1, p. 208. 

70 Ibid., 618. 

71 Ibid., III, 2, p. 1225. 

72 Ibid., IV, 1, pp. 210-612, 

78 Monod, Etudes oritiques, 65. 
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How much he in turn was influenced by his own teachers and 
others of the clergy it is impossible to determine. Even then 
the councils added few details about how the schools were to be 
conducted; their canons serve rather as an exhortation to 
greater efforts. Since they were composed not of educational 
specialists, but of executives with many problems, living in an 
age where there was little demand for teaching, they showed 
themselves ahead of their time in doing even that much. 


Judged from their letters alone the popes, too, offered few, 
if any, practical plans for education. Through the sixth cen- 
tury they frequently raised their voices to insist that priests 
and prelates should justify their leadership by superior knowl- 
edge. It is always possible, also, that unrecorded examples of 
their interest might have had more influence than one can prove. 
Some of them were reputedly men of learning; their corres- 
pondence shows others might profitably have studied Latin 
grammar at greater length.’ With the possible exception of 
certain concrete reforms in the schola cantorum at Rome” and 
Agapetus’ abortive idea for founding with Cassidorus a school 
for Christian teachers,”’ there seems no proof that the papacy 
took the lead in devising any methods of education. Only rare 
and oblique evidence would indicate that the popes of the eighth 
and ninth centuries valued literary training at all. 


V 


From the Roman Council of 853 to the Third Lateran in 
1179 the official records offer almost nothing as _ testimony 
that the Church as a whole assumed any responsibility for edu- 
cation. There is an apparent break in policy that is all the more 
perplexing in that the learning and literary activities of the in- 
tervening centuries were, with few exceptions, in the province 
of churchmen. Even in the darkest days of the first half of 
the tenth century some of them kept a love of study, and when 
the first Otto attempted to set in motion educational reform, he 
found among his clergy men to carry out the work.” Learning 


74 Louis Duchesne, ed., Liber pontificalis, 2 vols. (Paris, 1886), I, 359, 396; II, 86. 

75 Ibid., II, v. According to Abbé Duchesne, ‘‘the literary renaissance of the 
Frankish empire scarcely made itself felt at Rome, at least in the offices of 
pontifical administration. ’’ 

76 Ibid., I, 322, n. 3; II, 102, n. 18. 

77 Cassiodorus, De institutiones divinarum litterarum, praefatio. 

78 Among the studies which have portrayed the state of learning during the tenth 
century are: J. M. Clark, The Abbey of St. Gall as a Centre of Literature and 
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far above the norm of the day was likely to be suspected by the 
less lettered, but to a certain extent it was always respected.” 
The preeminence of certain centers was recognized, and they 
were honored and sought from all sides.” It follows that they 
carried on their work with the consent and usually the active 
promotion of their prelates, frequently themselves teachers of 
ability.“ In view of this unquestionable state of affairs, one 
would expect to find some legislation about education in the acts 


o 


of the councils ;** somewhere, it seems, there should have been 
official recognition of the connection between an educated clergy 
and the moral or administrative reforms attempted after the 
foundation of Cluny in 910. 


Yet with one exception, the official accounts of the tenth 
century are completely barren of any notices about schools or 
learning. The single instance is found in the Regularis Con- 


Art (Cambridge, 1926); Godefroid Kurth, Notger de Liége et la civilisation au 
Xe siécle (Paris, 1905); Sister Mary Pia Heinrich, The Canonesse and Education 
in the Early Middle Ages (Washington, 1924); S. R. Maitland, The Dark Ages; 
F. Pieavet, Gerbert un Pape Philosophe (Paris, 1897); Reginald Lane Poole, 
Illustrations of the History of Medieval Thought and Learning (New York, 1920) ; 
Leon Maitre, Les Ecoles épiscopales et monastiques du moyen age; F. A. Specht, 
Geschichte des Unterrichtswesens in Deutschland von den altesten Zeiten bis zur 
Mitte des 13 Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, 1885); J. W. Thompson, Education of 
the Laity in the Middle Ages (Berkeley, 1939); J. W. Thompson, A History of 
Historical Writing (New York, 1942); Helen Waddell, The Wandering Scholars. 

79 Against the Gerbert legend and the suspicion sometime shown toward the lit- 
erary ambitions of Bruno of Cologne and Abbo of Fleury, we may set the ac- 
count of the monks of Lobbes, who asked for their former scholastic as abbot 
(995), saying: ‘‘For many years he has lived among us as a brother, rendering 
signal services and filling with the greatest zeal for many of us the role of an 
educator. You have, like us, the assurance that he knows how to teach well, and 
that he possesses the art of drawing from his treasures the old and the new.’’ 
Gesta episcoporum Cameracensium, ¢. 106, quoted in Kurth, Notger, 267-278. 

80 Ibid., 281: Ordericus Vitalis (Historia ecclesiastica, VIII, 2) tells of Eudes of 
Bayeux sending his most capable clerks to Liége and other towns where phil- 
osophy flourished. See also Clark, Abbey of St. Gall, 99. 

81 David Knowles, The Monastic Order in England (Cambridge, 1941), 91; Kurth, 
Notger, 332-342. 

82 In view of the low level of the papacy at that period, it would be too much to 
expect any program from it. According to a letter reproduced by Olleris in his 
Oeuvres de Gerbert, 237-238 (Quoted in Christian Pfister, Etude sur de régne de 
Robert le Pieux, Paris, 1885), John XV (985-996) answered the charges of the 
French bishops as to papal ignorance by the following words to the kings: ‘‘ Be- 
cause the vicars of Peter and his disciples have not wanted to take for a master 
either Plato or Virgil or Terence or the other flock of philosophers who, in their 
pride, have presumed to flit through the air like birds, plunge into the seas like 
the fish, and walk the earth like animals,—because they have not nourished 
themselves on such ditties, you say they are not worthy to be even the gatekeepers. 
Know, oh, kings, that they lie; for Peter did not know those things and 
vet he was made the gatekeeper of Heaven. . . . From the beginning of 
the world, God has chosen not orators and philosophers, but unlettered 
peoples and rusties.’? This letter was not included by Jaffe in the 
Regesta. 
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cordia, drawn up by an English council (969 or 970), in pur- 
suance of Dunstan’s monastic reforms. Here the priests are 
forbidden to “put to shame the half-learned, but amend him 
if he knew no better,” and are instructed to “diligently learn 
a handicraft, in addition to lore, and teach youths and educate 
them in crafts.”** With the support of King Edgar and the 
direction of Dunstan, Ethelwold, and Oswald, the Anglo-Saxon 
schools seem to have made some progress.” Save here and at 
Fleury, Cluniac culture was limited to the enrichment of the 
liturgy and faithful observance of the sacred offices,’ and what- 
ever indirect influence it eventually may have had on monastic 
schools, there is no further reflection of this in the tenth century 
canons. 

The principal means by which the religious schools some- 
times become centers of more liberal learning is probably illus- 
trated by the careers of William of Dijon, John of Fecamp, and 
archbishops Lanfranc and Anselm. All four came from North 
Italy, where evidently education was always more widely diffused 
and less restricted to religious training than it was beyond the 
Alps,** and when they associated themseives with the abbeys 
of St. Benigne, Fecamp, and Bec, their personal affections led 
them to the teaching for which they were singularly endowed. 
They had their imitators, and during the last half of the eleventh 
century the number of monastic and episcopal schools increased 
considerably.“ Yet it is still impossible to say that these were 
integrated in any church policy. Over one hundred and fifty 
councils were held during the century; after the accession of 
Leo IX (1048) there can be no doubt of the papal determina- 
tion to regenerate the Church; but there is rarely evidence that 
leaders considered education a possible aid to the effort. 

Only here and there does it appear that they were aware 
of the increasing intellectual activity throughout western Europe, 
that some of them were even a vital part of it. Nicholas II 
(1058-1061) and Alexander IT (1061-1073), who had _ been 
students of Lanfranc, recalled with pleasure the former associa- 
tion and sent some of their subordinates to Bec for instruction 
83 rpg F. Leach, Educational Charters and Documents, 598-1909 (Cambridge, 
84 athe Mennetee Order, 47, 485-489. 

85 Ibid., 29-30, 149-150. 
86 Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, 3 
vols. (Oxford, 1895), I, 91-97; Knowles, Monastic Order, 95; Thompson, 


TAteracy, 54-67, 
87 Poole, Illustrations, 80; Knowles, Monastic Order, 94, 97-98. 
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in dialect and rhetoric.** Nicholas wrote the clergy and faith- 
ful of Leicester that “no one would be permitted to enter the 
sacred orders who was illiterate.’”“* The sole instance of any 
link between the contemporary monastic reform and the growth 
of the schools came from a Spanish council (1056), which pro- 
vided that educated men must be chosen as abbots and that 
here schools should be set up in monasteries.” A synod at Rouen 
(1074) renewed an old canon inveighing against the ignorance 
of clerks." Two canons from Rome (1083) vaguely admon- 
ished: ‘Priests must know the holy canons: if they do not know 
them, how can they administer the Church?” and “Priests must 
be instructed: how will they be able, if they do not possess knowl- 
edge, to instruct and exhort the flock which is confided to 
them?’””* 

When Lanfranc held an important council at London in 
1075 to “restore the old ecclesiastical laws,” it seems that the 
former great magistcr would have at least secured reenactment 
of some earlier educational pr escriptions, but although the 
familiar provisions about the rank of bishops, poverty of monks, 
restraint of wandering clerks, simony, marriage of relatives, 
and superstitions appear, there is no word about . schools.** The 
same is true of later English legislation, which is never lacking 
in details.** Gregory VII's direction to the bishops “to have the 
arts of letters taught in their churches’’*”’ was a gesture in the 
right direction, but bulks very small amid the hundreds of let- 
ters condemning simony and lay investiture. 

The first half of the twelfth century witnessed the enormous 
increase in episcopal schools that led to the formation of guilds 
of students and masters, some of which became the great uni- 
versities. Here, if at any time, we might expect to find the 
Church assuming leadership, but there is little to indicate that 
it did. Innocent IT (1130-1143), urging Archbishop Hugo of 


&8 Reg., I, No. 4446, No. 4669. 

89 Ibid., No. 4442. 

90 Hefele-Leclereq, IV, 2, p. 1124. 

91 Ibid., V, 1, p. 113. William I was present at this council. 

92 Ibid., 309-310. 

93 Ibid., 140. 

94 The dignitaries found time solemnly to order laymen to ‘‘eut their hair 
short enough to show the tips of the ears and the eyes,’’ or to forbid 
abbesses and canonesses to wear coats of more sumptuous furs than 
lamb or eat, but left learning to less formal direction. JIbid., 477, 667. 

95 Margaret Deanesley, ‘‘Medieval Schools to c. 1300,’’ in The Cambridge Med- 
teval History (New York, 1926), V, 77. On another occasion Hildebrand in- 
cluded the charge of ‘‘ignorance’’ in his condemnation of a simoniacal bishop 
(Hefele-Leclereq, V, 1, pp. 123-125). 
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Rouen to correct the errors in his province, reminded him that 
‘a priest without knowledge of the law proves that he is no 
priest,” and that “honesty and propriety forbid the ordination 
of men ignorant of letters and divine law” ;** but the council held 
when he visited Rheims (1131) came no closer to facing the 
problem of error in conduct and thinking than to forbid the 
study of the Scriptures to the poorly educated lest their faulty 
comprehension would lead to frivolous or disturbing public dis- 
cussion, perhaps even “in front of women.’””’ 

In England temporal or ecclesiastical lords confirmed the 
rights of several churches in the last years of the eleventh and 
first of the twelfth centuries and included, with the customary 
appendages of lands, tithes, and jurisdiction, the schools attached 
to the benefices."* The letters of Innocent II are especially full 
of the pari lel papal confirmations, yet the schools are never 
mentioned.” An ordinance from Clermont (1130) forbidding 
monks and canons regular to study law and medicine “for the 
sake of profit” was probably justified, since the practise of the 
professions easily led to violation of vows of poverty and sta- 
bility.""’ It is also ane xample of the tendency to repress, or at 
most control, the studies in a negative sense, rather than direct 
progressively. The most forward looking measure of the period 
was the London canon (1138) which first forbade the masters 
of the schools to charge others for the privilege of teaching in 
their establishments.’ 

King Carloman of Hungary and the papal legate Laurent 
held a council at Gran, in which two laws pertaining to learn- 
ing were made: ‘The canons must speak Latin in their canonical 
houses eee the chaplains in their court. Priests must not be 
ordained from among the ignorant; if such are in orders, they 
6 Migne, P. L., CLXXIX, 99-101. 

97 Ibid., col. 685; Hefele “Leclereq, V , &,.ap. B87. 

98 Leach, Educational Charters, 59, 61, 69, 75, 77, 83, 95. 

99 Migne, P. L., CLXXIX. It should be noted that the papal chancery, trying at 

this time to achieve uniform canonical meaning for its ‘* protection, > followed 
a set form in its confirmation of privileges, with few variations in wording; 
this might partially explain the omission of schools. Possibly the confirmations 
of other local —— - a more favorable picture. 

100 Hefele-Leclereq, , p. 687. The Council of Tours (1163) forbade one who 
had made his S itiatan to leave to study those subjects (Ibid., V, 2, p. 972), 
while a synod at Paris (1212 or 1213) refused him leave to study anything 
(Tbid., 1314). The elericus vagans, regular or secular, had been a ceaseless prob- 
lem for the Chureh since the Council of Nieaea and sometimes the prohibitions 
about studies are merely to forestall his current excuse for relaxing his vows. 
See Waddell, Wandering Scholars, Appendix E, for a collection of canons in- 
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must be instructed or deposed.’*** There were sixty-five meas- 
ures passed on this occasion, and much more attention was given 
to church customs and law than appears in the usual contem- 
porary legislation. It is tempting to see in the collection emana- 
ting from a less advanced part of Christendom the proof that 
regulation of education, as well as of numerous other matters, 
was now generally omitted from the acts of the councils because 
it was proceeding under customary direction. The converse 
inference could be that whenever conditions calling from more 
positive action existed, that would be corrected by suitable new 
decrees. Such a conclusion, however, is hardly justified on the 
basis of the scanty evidence. 

Although Eugenius IIIT (1145-1152) was a Cistercian 
monk, there is better evidence that he was in sympathy with the 
intellectual currents of his time. He urged the Bishop of 
Jeauvais to bestow a prebend on a Master Peter, who had “long 
labored usefully and honestly at scholastic studies,’’*** and asked 
Abbé Suger to help a certain subdeacon “‘so that he might be 
freed from an uncongenial atmosphere for the study of let- 
ters.’ At the Synod of Rheims (1148), which sat in trial 
on Gilbert de la Porrée’s theological dialectic, he seems to have 
shown no hostility to the Bishop of Poitiers’ use of logic. John 
of Salisbury reports that the general feeling of the council was 
on Gilbert’s side, and that the best minds resented the action 
of Bernard and his supporters in trying to convict the bishop of 
heresy when his only offense lay in attempting a rational ex- 
planation of authority."”° 

Apparently the letters of Hadrian IV (1154-1159) fur- 
nish the first examples in which disputed jurisdiction of schools 
was referred to the pope. The two recorded instances’”’ are 
small straws, really little more than particular types of the great 
amount of clerical litigation appealed to Rome. While indicat- 
ing one of the ways in which papal control cf the schools was 
to develop, they only throw into greater relief the silence of the 
papacy in promoting or directing the procedures of education. 
102 Ibid., 542. 

103 Reg., II, No. 9534. 

104 Ibid., No. 9534. 

105 Pool, Illustrations, 164-166. 

106 He summoned an abbot and a master ‘‘disputing over the magisterio of the 
schools of St. Regimius’’ (Reg., 11, No. 9950), and confirmed to a Master Ada 
the direction of the schools of Meaux (Jbid., No. 10427). On at least one oe- 


easion Alexander III also upheld an abbey in its claim to a school. Migne, 
P. L., CC, 967-968. 
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By the time of Alexander III (1159-1181), when the 
Church first seems deeply interested, the activities of the many 
teachers and scholars had already reached remarkable propor- 
tions; their associations had assumed many of their customary 
rights, and the course of the higher studies had been determined. 
Any action of the pope or councils served merely to crown the 
accomplished fact. Alexander encouraged advancement of men 
noted for their learning’’’ and endeavored to secure for the stu- 
dents special protection from unsympathetic ecclesiastical au- 
thorities."°* His most persistent efforts were in keeping with 
the general suppression of simony. Several letters admonished 
prelates that “the knowledge of letters is the gift of God,” and 
that they must not presume to charge for the right of teach- 
ing ;'** the well-known Quanto Gallicana, addressed to all French 
bishops (1170-1172), forbade any director of schools to exact 
payment for the teacher’s license or “hinder a meritorious mas- 
ter from lecturing.’’*’® He continued to be concerned about 
the strict application of this decree, instructing one of his 
legates in 1174 to confer with others on the government of the 
Paris schools and to see that the masters were not “unduly 


burdened.” 


The decree of the Third Lateran Council (1179), which 
repeated Alexander’s injunction against a license fee or refusal 
of the license to a qualified master, went much further than any 
legislation since the ninth century by requiring that a master be 
provided in each cathedral to teach gratis the clerks and ‘‘poor 
scholars,’ and that his expenses be met by the grant of a bene- 
fice. Perhaps more important than the actual command is the 
introductory admission of the Church’s duty to provide educa- 
tion as “an aid to the soul.’”"’” It is that conception which seemed 
unaccountably missing during the years of reform. The new 
note was reflection of the general intellectual activity of the 
period and possibly owed something to the personal attitude of 
the former Master Rolandus Bandinelli. Acts of the popes and 


107 Ibid., cols. 299, 737-738, 1157-1158, 1178-1179, 1370-1372. 
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109 Ibid., cols. 440-441, 840; Reg., II, No. 11329, No. 12096, No. 13779, No. 13780, 
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councils in the thirteenth century would show that the more 
progressive ecclesiastics everywhere had at last caught up 
with the advances of the preceding hundred years.’ 


There are several explanations for the tardiness or timidity 
with which the Church approached the problem of education. 
In the first place, the constant, distracting struggles with outside 
powers inevitably diminished the regulation of studies. Few 
popes of the Middle Ages enjoyed a rule uninterrupted by vio- 
lence. Frequently they were the creatures of factions and in no 
way representative of the true wishes of the universal Church. 
Their temporal possessions made exacting demands on their 
attentions. In varying degree the same conditions prevailed 
for the bishops and abbots all over Europe. If the situation had 
been less exigent, they must have taken a more positive stand 
and left less to the haphazard interests of individuals. 


As I have suggested, it is also quite possible that the doc- 
umentary evidence does not reveal the actual extent of the official 
policy. It may be that the education of the clergy was such a 
fixed tradition that the requisite—or available—amount was 
given in churches and monasteries without specific commands. 
Feudalism, of which the church was an integral part, was not 
generally conducive to formal constitutional legislation in any 
field by any power: the Ottonian renaissance was comparable 
in any respects with that of Charlemagne, and yet there were no 
royal capitularies regarding its methods, with or without synodal 
ratification. It does not seem to have occurred to any of the 
Saxons. however much their interest in a learned clergy for 
administrative purposes, that legislation in a council was an 
effective means to their end. 


These extenuations do not entirely account for the failure 
of the latter eleventh and twelth century reformers to leave a 
perceptible expression in favor of learning; they legislated fully 
enough about many other matters that seemed of great moment. 
The reason for their neglect of this subject lies in the initially 
ascetic nature of the Cluniac and later movements. The more 
closely the monks adhered to their original purpose, the less 
latitude they gave to intellectual diversions. Hugh the Ven- 
erable could be tolerant toward Abelard, but he represented 





113 Although the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) lamented that the previous canon 
had not been observed in many cathedrals, the earlier provisions were reen- 
acted with certain additions, and various provisional synods implemented them 
in several details. Ibid., 1341, 1502, 1504, 1532, 1558, 1573. 
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a Cluny that had relaxed many of its first assumptions; St. 
Bernard and the Cistercians were then nearer the basic monastic 
ideal."'* The only promises the new orders ever offered to learn- 
ing lay in the better regulation of monasteries, which made con- 
ditions for study more favorable, and in their attachment to the 
liturgy, which had some educational value in itself. 


When in the eleventh century the popes attempted a reform 
of the whole Church, the ideals of the monks were an important 
influence. The abbots, having received protection from the 
Holy See in their early contests with national bishops,’’’ sup- 
ported the papacy in its investiture quarrel and led the attack 
on simony and sacerdotal incontinence. There was nothing in 
the threefold reform that necessarily would exclude the pro- 
motion of education, but one has only to read the acts of the 
councils to see the singleness of purpose driving the assemblies 
for over fifty years. The effort to uproot those evils alone ap- 
pears to have consumed most of the reforming zeal and left little 
over for the evidently less demanding need. When the prelates 
did show an interest in the schools, it was to condemn the dialectic 
spirit of the reform: to the ascetics great learning seemed to 
turn easily into one of the vanities; to the hierarchy it threatened 
authority. 

114 G. G. Coulton, Five Centuries of Religion, 3 vols. (Cambridge, 1929-1936), I, 
324-334. Peter Damiani, with an almost morbid distrust of his own knowledge, 
was more nearly typical of the Hildebrandine circle than Desiderius, who in re- 
building Monte Cassino restored its library and encouraged his monks to study. 


115 Ferdinand Lot, Etudes sur le régne de Hugues Capet ct la fin de Xe siécle 
(Paris, 1903), 36. 

















ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANS AND THE SCOTTISH 
DISRUPTION: THE LEGAL PHASE 
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The history of the great Disruption in the Scottish Church 
of a century ago has already been related in detail by various 
writers.. Other students have described specific aspects. For 
instance, in a stimulating, thematic essay, Laski has outlined 
the political theory of the schism; from the vantage point of 
seventy-five years and the Baedeker of liggis he saw the path 
of the Disruption more clearly than the seceders.* This present 
paper, however, is concerned not with the Scottish phase or with 
Laski’s pluralistic bias: it relates an English extension of the 
schism and suggests a few implications of that extension. 

Notwithstanding lack of concern with the Disruption per se, 
its outlines demand attention. Perhaps the most spectacular 
date in the schism was May 18, 1843, when the Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Established Church of Scotland, 
instead of formally addressing the Assembly, announced that 
as a protest against the illegal invasion of the Church’s rights, 
he and some two hundred members of the Assembly were sev- 
ering their connection. The protesting group, withdrawing to 
a nearby hall, elected Dr. Thomas Chalmers its moderator and 
organized the Free Church of Scotland. This dramatic circum- 
stance had not been unanticipated. For years voices in the 
Scottish Church had protested against secular control. More- 
over, the fundamental tenets of Presbyterianism, specifically 
the ‘“two-kingdom” theory with its line sharply drawn between 
the jurisdiction of civil and spiritual authorities, provided an in- 
tellectual and historical basis for the protests which culminated 
1 Although no completely satisfactory account of the Disruption exists, it has 
inspired an extensive body of literature. Anyone wishing to gain some apprecia- 
tion of the topie can well begin with Arvel B. Erickson, ‘‘The Non-Intrusion 
Controversy in Seotland, 1832-1843,’’ Church History, XI (1942), 302-25, which 
refers to most of the literature of the subject. In addition, one should by all 
means consult such legal sources as Robertson’s Reports, Dunlop’s Reports, and 
the House of Lords report, 6 Cl. & Fin. 646-756. 

Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty (New Haven, 1917), 27-68. The in- 
fluential works of John Neville Figgis are The Divine Right of Kings (2nd ed., 


Cambridge 1914), Studies of Political Thought from Gerson to Grotius (2nd ed., 
Cambridge, 1923), and Churches in the Modern State (London, 1913). 
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in the secession of May 18. Of all the Protestant churches the 
Presbyterian, and especially the Scottish Presbyterian, had most 
rigorously adhered to the idea of a societas perfecta. From the 
standpoint of discipline, the Church of Calvin and Knox stood 
directly in the Roman tradition, even the tradition of Gregory 
XI and Innocent ITT. 

Despite periodic indifference, the ideal of ecclesiastical in- 
dependence had inspired frequent declarations against secular 
intrusion. Alternately throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, lay patronage was practiced and abolished; but in 
1712 the Parliament of Great Britain once and for all restored 
lay patronage, most recently abolished in 1690. Subsequent 
protests did not move Parliament, although the restoration vio- 
lated the Act of the Scottish Union (1707) by changing the 
constitution of the Scottish Church through invasion of a 
province regarded by that Church as peculiarly its own. Not 
until 1834, however, did the corporate Church take a definite 
step. In that year the General Assembly declared it ‘‘a funda- 
mental law of the church that no pastor shall be intruded on 
any congregation contrary to the will of the people.” Lay 
patronage, though not abolished, was distinctly limited. Even 
the many opponents of the declaration did not question the As- 
sembly’s power to take such a stand. Outside the Assembly 
the declaration did not go unchallenged. Six months later the 
case of Kinnoull v. Ferguson® brought the question before the 
public eye: patronage was property, and trespass a civil offense. 
Before that case is summarized, however, contemporaneous 
events in England require attention, especially since the English 
ramifications of the Disruption are the primary concern here. 

During its history, the Established Church of england had 
had no untroubled career. Born in schism—so large. numbers 
of Englishmen read their ecclesiastical history—it had to face 
its own schismatics. Although these had larg rely left the Church 
by the dawn of the nineteenth century, complete peace had not 
been attained. Moreover, so long as the Church identified her- 
self with the state, to become its “praying section,” so long 
would dissenters, who were outlawed as citizens because they 
refused to conform as believers, continue to prod the Church.* 
3 6 Cl. & Fin. 646-756; 9 Cl. & Fin. 251-326. 

4 See especially my articles on the dissenters’ legal position in the Virginia Law 
Review, XXI (1935), 641-64; XXII (1936), 495-526; XXTIT (1937), 389-418; 


XXV_ (1939), 671-97; Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, XVIII (1937), 
44-53. 
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So long as the Church desired to be at once a societas perfecta 
and a department of the state, it could not enjoy that comfort to 
which the more superficial observers have assigned her. Simi- 
larly, the Church could not be comfortabie so long as many of 
her priests were perplexed, even resentful, about this dual role 
which the Church seemed anxious to play. If the Church en- 
joved the protection of the state, she admitted her inferiority ; 
if she admitted her inferiority she could no longer presume to 
dictate concerning those who should enjoy the privileges of 
citizenship. This issue came squarely before the Church in the 
third decade of the nineteenth century, when the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts, the passage of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and the prospective concession of parliamentary reform 
promised to subordinate the Church to the state and in fine 
relegate it to the corporate status of a canal company. People 
still talked of the “Church and State” but virtue had gone out 
of the phrase. 

Although this change, like that in Scotland, seemed to come 
with dramatic suddenness, the suddenness was limited to popular 
apprehension of it. For years Parliament and the courts had 
been cutting the ground from under the Church’s pretensions 
to societas perfecta and had been amplifying the concession 
made by the Church in not only accepting but actually requesting 
state aid in her own behalf. A few of her sons had recognized 
this situation but they were voices crying in the wilderness. Not 
until political reform assumed significant proportions and it 
was realized that the hitherto unfranchised would participate 
in the direction of the state, and therefore of the Church, did 
a sufficiently large group of people recognize that the Church 
had sold her birthright. The situation indeed had irony. In 
1827 a dissenter was an outlaw in Church and state; in 1833 
he was in a position to debate the future of an institution which 
as the architect of his earlier outlawry he could scarcely view 
with charity. That condition awoke the Church. A “beleaguer- 
ed city,” she required the aid of all her adherents. 

These adherents naturally did not agree upon the means of 
providing that aid. To a large group, reform that would oc- 
casion the “least amount of hazard to the party about to be re- 
formed” appeared the solution. To others, the solution lay in 
the re-establishment of a societas perfecta; they sought to pre- 
serve her identity “pure and inviolate.” The Tractarians com- 
prised the vanguard of this group and the Oxford movement 
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was its product. Under such circumstances the climate of 
opinion necessarily modified court judgments. In the eighteenth 
century the generalized devotion to toleration had made the 
courts more concessive toward dissenters ; now agitation over the 
relation of the Church to the state was shaping the reaction of 
the judges whose decisions reflected the current furor. 


The case of Kinnoull v. Ferguson need not concern us long, 
since it related entirely to the Scottish situation. In 1834, Kin- 
noull as patron presented a duly qualified licentiate of the Scott- 
ish Church to the Presbytery of Auchterarder which rejected 
him “without any reason assigned.” Kinnoull challenged the 
rejection under the 1712 statute which sustained lay patronage. 
The Court of Session refused to accept the plea of the Presby- 
tery that presentation was exclusively an ecclesiastical matter. 
On the other hand the General Assembly of the Scottish Church 
approved the action of the Presbytery and an appeal was car- 
ried to the House of Lords which confirmed the decree of the 
Court of Session. When this court served a new order on the 
Presbytery, the members were still obdurate; again the case 
came before the Lords who re-affirmed their earlier stand. 


The Presbytery argued that it was a kirk, and that a kirk 
was a corporation. Such a body might be responsible to the 
public justice of the country for doing what the law forbade or 
not doing what the law required, but it could not be responsible 
to an individual. If no action would lie against the body, 
clearly no action would lie against any individual member of it. 
In judgment Lord Brougham admitted that the P resbytery had 
functions of a judicial or quasi-judicial nature; at the same time 
he thought that unless the members were made answerable no 
remedy whatever existed for those “whom the illegal conduct 
of the body may most seriously injure,” Scottish law being very 
lax as regards corporations. Lord Campbell denied that the 
Presbytery had any discretion, opposed the implicit assumption 
that spiritualities might be “entirely separated” from tem- 
poralities, and recalled that patronage is property and property 
is sacred. In conclusion he recommended that if reform was 
desired it should be sought through parliamentary channels: 
a defiance of the courts and legislature inevitably led to con- 
fusion and mischief and “must either end in the total subver- 
sion of the Establishment, or a schism which would for ages im- 
pair its respectability and usefulness.” Although this prophecy 
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was not entirely borne out, schism did occur——in less than a 
year after the prognosis. 


Scarcely had the Disruption racked the Scottish Church 
than England felt its repercussions. In 1844, Attorney General 
v. Welsh’ compelled some Englishmen to reconsider the eccles- 
iastical-political-economic-legal problems in the relation of 
church and state. This litigation involved a Presbyterian chapel 
in Liverpool, and the facts were largely duplicated in subse- 
quent disputes. A number of persons in 1794 agreed to pur- 
chase land and erect a chapel “to be used, occupied, or enjoyed, 
as a place of religious worship, according to the ordinances, 
rules, and forms” of the Church of Scotland. An additional 
deed of 1827 prescribed that the “edifice and any extension 
thereof should be used only as a place of divine worship ac- 
cording to the doctrines and discipline of the Church of Scot- 
land.”’ Other deeds, as well as the usage in the appointment of 
ministers licensed by presbyteries, carried out the original in- 
tention to maintain the closest possible connection with the es- 
tablished Scottish Church. 


In 1833 and 1835 some changes occurred which were sub- 
mitted as modifying the situation. In 1833 Lancashire con- 
gregations in communion with the Scotch Kirk formed the 
“Lancashire Scottish Church Presbytery.” Its governing rules 
provided that 


the principles and laws on which the presbytery is formed, and shall be 
conducted, are those of the established Church of Scotland, so far as the 
circumstances of the congregations admit . . . That this presbytery shall 
assert no authority over the ministers, elders, or members of their respec- 
tive congregations, which may interfere with any peculiar articles in 
their respective constitution. . . That this presbytery shall exercise over its 
members such inspection and discipline as is competent to similar courts 
in Scotland, so far as the general restrictions of the third article may per- 
mit... That this presbytery shall especially endeavor to support, strength- 
en, and multiply congregations around, in connection with the Church of 
Scotland. . . That the several congregations shall be considered as con- 
nected with this presbytery, until their respective sessions shall in conse- 
quence of an act of their own, give in a written statement, stating their 
resolution of withdrawing from connection with the presbytery; it being 
of course understood that the presbytery shall have the power of dissolv- 
ing the connection, according to the laws and usages of the Church of 
Scotland. That the moderator of this presbytery shall be appointed 
according to the laws and practice of the Church of Scotland. 


5 Attorney-General v. Welsh (1844), 4 Hare 572-89. 
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In 1835 the Lancashire and similar English presbyteries peti- 
tioned the General Assembly of the Scottish Church to be placed 
in a more intimate connection with that Church. The Assembly 
then recommended a synod formed “on principles in accordance 
with the constitution and laws of the Church of Scotland,” and 
promised to recognize it as a branch of the Scottish Church. 
The synod, organized in 1836, resolved unanimously to adopt 
“in the fullest and most unqualified manner the standards of 
the Church of Scotland, as to form of worship, doctrine, dis- 
cipline, and government.” In 1839 the General Assembly 
recognized this body as “The Synod of the Presbyterian Church 
in England in connection with the Church of Scotland.” 

That close relations would develop between the Scottish 
Church and the Presbyterian Church in England appeared in 
a pastoral letter of 1840 which the English synod sent to its sev- 
eral congregations. It observed that the applications made during 
the past seven years to tl:e General Assembly 


for a closer connection with that venerable body, have lately been respond- 
ed to in spirit, the kindness of which cannot be mistaken. Brotherly con- 
cern for your welfare has been expressed, a channel of yearly intercourse 
has been opened, the privilege of counsel and advice has been constitution- 
ally offered; nor is it reckoned one of the least auspicious tokens of good 
feeling and future concord, that the General Assembly has appointed 
some of its most distinguished members to attend our meeting at New- 
castle, and impart to us the benefit of their wisdom and experience. Thus 
an intercourse has been begun which is, we trust, destined, under the 
divine blessing to increase every year in cordiality, and to prove profitable 
to both portions of the church. 


Perhaps the increasing “cordiality” of the General Assembly 
owed something to factors other than brotherly love. Kinnoull 
v. Ferguson had declared lay patronage a part of the existing 
constitution of the Scottish Church. It also revealed a crisis in 
that Church, the dimensions of which were to be more obvious 
three years after the dispatch of the pastoral letter. Because 
the suit represented the attitude of a large section of the Church, 
the General Assembly had no desire to discourage closer re- 
lationship with English Presbyterians. Regardless of that, 
however, we must return to the English case in question. 


The defendants included Welsh, the pastor, and six share- 
holders of the premises, some of whom were also trustees. The 
information prayed that, because they adhered to the Free 
Church, they might be removed for violating the terms of the 
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deeds under which the chapel had been organized. Welsh, 
licensed by a Scottish presbytery, had been called to the chapel 
in 1842 and had been ordained thereto by the Lancashire 
Presbytery. The relators made affidavit that when certain 
ministers and members seceded from the Church of Scotland 
such men signed a deed of demission, repudiating their con- 
nection and relinquishing their pastoral charges. According 
to the affidavits the defendants had indicated their preference 
for the Free Church by allowing its ministers to occupy the 
pulpit and to administer the sacrament and permitting collec- 
tions in their behalf. Thereupon, the Presbytery which had 
licensed Welsh had withdrawn his license on April 3, 1844, 
though it did not appear whether he was excommunicated or 
merely deprived of his ministerial functions. 

The defendants replied that Welsh’s opinions on lay pa- 
tronage in Scotland ‘‘were of no more importance than were 
his opinions on any point of speculative philosophy,” because 
this issue could not arise in England. They also argued that 
the conformity of the defendants ought to be tried “not by 
their opinions on novel subjects of agitation,” but by their ad- 
herence to the standards of faith and practice which governed 
all Presbyterian churches. If any difference existed between 
the Churches in Scotland and England, the Lancashire Scottish 
Church Presbytery alone had jurisdiction over the defendants. 
To support these contentions, affidavits stated that until 1833 
no local presbytery embraced the chapel and that since its forma- 
tion the Lancashire Presbytery had authority over the ordina- 
tion and induction of ministers and over other spiritual mat- 
ters relating to its member congregations. In like manner, the 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church in England became the 
proper and competent body for transacting all the business of 
its members, since the General Assembly of the Scottish Church 
recognized the Synod as independent and supreme within its 
boundaries. On becoming pastor, Welsh had agreed to be sub- 
ject in all matters of doctrine and discipline to the Lancashire 
Presbytery whose decision would be binding, subject to an 
appeal to the English Synod. 

The vice-chancellor in giving judgment adverted to the 
defendants’ contention that the use of the chapel which the 
plaintiffs had protested did not depart from, but strictly con- 
formed to, the original purpose to which the chapel was devoted, 
and declared that if this fact was not conclusively established 
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the court should not interfere. He believed, however, that the 
trusts required the chapel to be devoted to purposes ‘“‘corres- 
ponding in the strictest manner with the established Church of 
Scotland,” and that the formation of the Lancashire Presby- 
tery and the English Synod did not alter the trusts of the chapel 
in question. At the same time the defendants must be consid- 
ered and treated as identified with the Free Church of Scotland. 


He denied that non-intrusion was a purely speculative ques- 
tion or that it involved no problems of doctrine, discipline, or 
practice. A man who devoted his property to religious worship 
according to the Church of Scotland and saw it used for the 
benefit of the Free Church would be wronged. Furthermore, 
while the Lords had sustained lay patronage, the English Synod 


had 


deeply deplored that the Church of Scotland, as by law established, should, 
either by tacit acquiescense, or by overt act, have submitted to the exaction 
and usurpation of the civil power in spiritual matters, which the synod 
could not regard in any other light than as a sinful concession and com- 
promising of most sacred principles, and a grievous dereliction of duty 
before God, against which they were bound to protest and lift up testi- 
mony. 


The English Synod had dissolved its connection with the 
Church of Scotland, declared its independence, recognized the 
ree Church as a sister church, and expressed its willingness to 
allow translations of ministers and probationers from one 
Church to the other. Inasmuch as the Lancashire Presbytery, 
to which the defendants belonged, was a party to these resolu- 
tions, non-intrusion emphatically was not “purely speculative.” 
When the General Assembly heard of these actions, it rescinded 
its recognition of the english Synod. 


Even though ministers other than those of the Scottish 
Establishment had preached in the Liverpool chapel before 1843, 
such action did not contravene the doctrine and discipline of that 
Church and was no precedent for Welsh’s conduct. Moreover, 
the acts passed from time to time by the General Assembly de- 
fined what was involved in his ordination. The vice-chancellor 
concluded that the original contract made the Church of Scot- 
land the agreed model, that that Church had undergone no 
change since the framing of the contract, that the plaintiffs had 
been deprived of the benefit of the trust, and that there was no 
practical difficulty in putting things on a footing acceptable to 
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the views of either party. The defendants submitted to the 
judgment of the court.” 


Three years later, 1847-48, the Court of Chancery decided 
another case’ of the same sort, although with sufficient differ- 
ence in detail to warrant notice of the facts. In 1838 some 
associated persons built a church and schoolroom and formed 
a congregation of Scottish Presbyterians in Cheshire. The 
year following, an indenture, approved by the Lancashire Pres- 
bytery, specified the use of the forms, usages, doctrines, and 
discipline of the Church of Scotland. In 1840 Gardner, a 
qualified licentiate in the Scottish Church, became minister and 
submitted to the terms of the indenture. At the Disruption 
Gardner, the majority of the trustees, and nearly all the congre- 

ail glare » Bee Chawe sane in 1Ghd 
gation, openly adhered to the Free Church. Gardner in 1 
Jost his license at the hands of the Glasgow Presbytery but 
continued to serve the church. Other facts had relevance. In 
1844 also, an indenture conveyed the property from the original 
vendor to the I*ree Church supporters. Although attested by 
two witnesses, this deed was not enrolled in Chancery according 
to the Mortmain Act. Two years later an indenture, based 
upon the refusal of the Free Church trustees to accept the 
validity of the 1839 deed, treated them as actually out. 

When the case came before the Chancery on the ground 
that the deed of 1839, though enrolled in Chancery, was attested 
only by one witness, it was argued that this deed, along with 
others not attested by two witnesses, was void for non-com- 
pliance with the Mortmain Act. An attempt was made to as- 
sure the premises to the Free Church trustees in exclusion of 
those adhering to the Church of Scotland. For their part, in- 
spired by the indenture of 1844, these latter trustees prayed that 
in equity the deeds of 1839 be allowed to stand, that the church 
6 The doctrine that a chapel always remained dedicated to the purpose designed 

by the founder was first decided by Craigdallie v. Aikman (1820), 2 Bligh 529-45, 
and sustained some years later by Broom v. Summers (1840), 11 Sim. 353-60. 
Other cases had equal value in conceding this point but these two have especial 
significance, for they affected Presbyterians. Moreover, Broom v. Summers, 
though not directly related to the Disruption, did involve English-Seottish re- 
lations. Without summarizing all the details of this dispute between the min- 
ister and three quarters of his congregation on the one side and the remainder on 
the other, it can be said that the vice-chancellor stressed the importance of 
church government and discipline among Presbyterians. Because he felt that 
the minister and his fellowers, even though they formed the majority, had ceased 
through a change in discipline to form the congregation in view when the church 
was started, he decided in favor of the minority who adhered to the original 


terms of the association. 
7 Attorney-General v. Gardner (1847-48), 2 De G. & Sm. 102-21. 
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remain in close connection with the Scottish Church, and that 
no schismatic be permitted to minister to its congregation. 
They sought the removal of Gardner and the trustees who had 
negotiated the 1844 deed and argued that the original convey- 
ance in no way violated the Mortmain Act, that at the most it 
had only a slight defect. The defendants rejoined that the 
early deeds were incomplete and that if any one of the sub- 
scribers had died within twelve months after the execution of 
the conveyance, the deed would have been void. Because the 
deeds were void the suit should fail. 


In judgment, the vice-chancellor declared that if the original 
deed was legally valid it was equitably valid, and that the con- 
verse was true. If it was legally valid the court could give no 
relief, especially since no charity trusts were involved. The 
deed of 1846, though complying with the Mortmain Act, did 
not effect the original title because it was introduced supple- 
mentally. Therefore, he could not treat the case made by the 
defendants against the original deed as unworthy of considera- 
tion. While he was not satisfied with the validity of that in- 
strument, he was “not so clearly satisfied of its invalidity as to 
be justified in refusing to the relators and plaintiffs an oppor- 
tunity, if they wish it, of trying that question in an action 
under the direction of the Court.” The plaintiffs refused 
the opportunity and the case concluded with some reference to 
the Disruption and the jurisdiction of the Scottish Church over 
ministers in England. 


By the time this case was over, a dispute,*° comparable to At- 
torney-Gencral v. Welsh, had come into Chancery. The facts 
resembled those already discussed. Monies were subscribed 
chiefly in small sums, by various persons, to erect a Presbyterian 
church and school in England, which, in 1832, by a trust deed, 
was set up “for the worship and service of God, according to 
the rites and usages of the Established Church of Scotland,” 
the services “to be conducted by a minister belonging to and in 
full communion with the same Church.” Munro, licensed by 
the Edinburgh Presbytery, was appointed. In 1843 he adhered 
to the Free Church, whereupon the Presbytery declared him no 
longer a licentiate or minister of the Scottish Church. Shortly 
afterward the General Assembly resolved that all adherents of 
the Free Church had ceased to be members of the Church of 


8 Attorney-General v. Munro (1848), 2 De G. & Sm. 122-203. 
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Scotland. The present suit was commenced in 1845 and amend- 
ed in 1846 by those trustees who adhered to the Scottish Church, 
to remove Munro from his ministry on the ground of his ceas- 
ing to belong to that Church, as the trust deed required and to 
prevent the church from being used for any other worship than 
that of the Church of Scotland. Other items concerned the 
validity of the deeds and the legality of the suit itself, matters 
subsidiary to the essential substance. In the suit attention 
turned naturally to the larger dispute of which this litigation was 
a part, to the dissension among members of the Church of 
Scotland concerning the right of lay patronage. 


The defendants, hoping at once to justify their separation 
from the Church of Scotland and to attain control of the local 
church, disputed the validity of the deeds under the Mortmain 
Act. They maintained that inasmuch as the deeds were not 
legally valid, they were not equitably valid and that no ground 
for the suit existed. The course of the trail, however, returned 
to the broader issues. The defendants reviewed the history 
of the Scottish Church, contending that the Free Church proper- 
ly represented its principles, that the English Synod was es- 
sentially distinct, co-equal in rank with the Scottish Church, 
that Munro had irrevocably transferred his ecclesiastical obedi- 
ence to the Lancashire Presbytery, and finally that the General 
Assembly had no authority to destroy the jurisdiction of the 
Lancashire Presbytery. The defendants further claimed that 
the differences between the Church of Scotland and the Free 
Church were limited to Scotland where they arose by virtue of 
local conditions. Munro had only disobeyed in points of dis- 
cipline a Church which had no jurisdiction over him. 


In reviewing the facts at great length the vice-chancellor 
held that, although two early deeds were void for non-compli- 
ance with the Mortmain Act, the constitution deed of 1832 
bound and had never ceased to bind all parties. Thus the court 
must correct any deviation from it. Munro began his ministry 
in full communion with the Church of Scotland which remains 
what it was in 1832. That Church had spiritual and ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction over Munro, his being out of Scotland was 
immaterial. The court was not warranted in interfering with 
its jurisdiction in this case. After the secession, the Assembly de- 
clared the pulpits of the seceders vacant and instructed the pres- 
byteries to move for their replacement. Munro’s view that the 
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Church of Scotland had departed from its original standards 
in permitting civil interference in spiritual matters was well 
represented in the resolutions drawn up at Manchester by the 
Lancashire Presbytery on March 27, 1844. These, unani- 
mously agreed upon, were transmitted to the English Synod 
which in April, 1844, unanimously adopted certain overtures 
embodying the Lancashire resolutions.* 


And further, the Synod of the Presbyterian Church in England deeply 
deplore that the Church of Scotland, as by law established, should, by tacit 
acquiescence or by overt act, have submitted to the Erastian usurpation of 
the civil power in spiritual matters, which this Synod cannot regard in 
any other light than as a sinful concession and compromise of most sacred 
principles, and a grievous dereliction of duty before God, against which 
they are bound to protest and lift up a testimony; and while they protest 
against the usurpation, and deplore the submission, they at the same time 
pray. . . And, finally, the Synod of the Presbyterian Church in England 
hereby record the deepest sympathy with the ministers of the Free Church, 
who, for conscience sake, have suffered the loss of all things—the warmest 
admiration and approval of their devoted and self-sacrificing maintenance 
of great and holy principles common to this Church, although, from the 
first, at the hazard, and in the end, with the loss of all their earthly pos- 
sessions, and the most lively gratitude to Almighty God for the grace 
bestowed upon them in the day of trial. . . The Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church in England, furthermore, appoint that an attested copy of 
these declarations, protest, and testimony, be presented to the next meet- 
ing of the General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, by the 
deputation hereinafter to the appointed, to appear at such General As- 
sembly as representatives of this Church; and the said deputation are here- 
by instructed to use all diligence that the General Assembly of the said 
Free Church do make such regulations for the translation of ministers 
from one Church to the other, and for the establishment of mutual co- 
operation between the two Churches, as is desired in the premises, such 
regulations to be submitted to this Synod. 


Under the circumstances the vice-chancellor could only 
give judgment to the plaintiffs; shortly afterward, on a review, 
the lord chancellor sustained his decision. 


Almost immediately the closely related case of Attorney- 
General v. Murdoch” came into the courts, involving the very 
meeting-house where the Lancashire resolutions were framed. 
Existing as early as 1685, it was not described as a “‘meeting- 
house for a congregation of Protestant Dissenters” until 1734. 


9 See Abstract of the Minutes of the Synod of the Presbyterian Church in England. 
Session 1X. Held at Birmingham, on the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th days of April, 
1845 (London, 1845). 

10 Attorney-General v. Murdoch (1849), 7 Hare 445-70; (1851-52), 1 De G. M. & 
G. 86-146; (1856), 2 Kay and Johnson 571-74. 
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The defendants argued that no evidence proved a connection 
with the Church of Scotland as the plaintiffs had alleged. ‘This 
could not have existed in 1685, because the established Church of 
Scotland was then Episcopal. No evidence showed that the 
successive ministers had been members of the Scottish Church; 
nothing more than sympathy could be proved. 


The vice-chancellor, however, recalled that at the time 
Murdoch became minister in 1836, he was a member of the 
Scottish Establishment; with the Disruption he joined the Free 
Church. Was he thereby disqualified from continuing in that 
pulpit? If the facts were as related, Murdoch was out, as 
Attorney-General v. Munro would show. No person whose 
opinions and acts constituted a disqualification for the ministry 
of the Scottish Church was entitled to minister to the meeting- 
house. Murdoch’s acceptance of the resolutions of the Eng- 
lish Synod dissolved his connection wth the Church of Scot- 
land. They expressly repudiated the authority of that Church, 
and the General Assembly, on June 2, 1845, had interpreted the 
resolutions in that light. Because of the great hostility of dis- 
senters to creeds and subscriptions, it was difficult to ascertain 
the character of early dissenters; however, they revealed their 
denominational preference on choosing a minister. Protestant 
dissenters were Presbyterians, Baptists, or something in parti- 
cular. The deeds in this case were not just for Protestant dis- 
senters; there was a particular congregation involved, and va- 
rious documents proved its connection with the Scottish Church. 
The plaintiffs received judgment. 


Two years later the House of Lords considered an appeal, 
on which occasion more aspects of the dispute came to light. 
Although the chapel had no deed declaring the purpose for 
which it was to be used, the services had always conformed to 
the Directory regulating the Church of Scotland. Moreover, 
on the evidence of the chapel minutes, Murdoch was ordained 
and inducted into the chapel in the character of a person “quali- 
fied by doctrine, opinions, and conduct” to be a member of the 
Church of Scotland. Reference was again made to his share 
in the resolutions of the English Synod with their insistence 
on spiritual independence and hostility to lay patronage. Need- 
less to say, the earlier decision was not reversed. 


Although the final suit in English courts on this question 
related to the West India island of Antigua, the facts were 
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pertinent.’ A testator who died in 1841 gave 1000 pounds 
for endowing a minister to perform the sacred offices of the 
Scotch kirk. If the money was not so spent within eight years 
it was to go to specified persons. A Presbyterian kirk was 
opened in 1842 with an ordained minister of the Church of 
Scotland. He resigned in 1843; in 1846 an ordained minister 
of the Free Church was appointed by the colonial committee 
of that Church and had since performed the ministerial duties. 
A kirk session according to the Free Church had been constituted 
and was still (1869) in existence. The question arose as to 
whether the minister and elders came within the terms of the 
legacy. 

For the charity, it was argued that as the ree Church was 
the only Presbyterian Church in Antigua, the court must apply 
the fund. Those interested in the residuary estate contended 
that the bequest was specifically for the Presbyterian form of 
worship. ‘Now could it be said that the Free Church form least 
resembled it?’ Hundreds of ministers had left the Established 
Church, which indicated real distinction. Clearly the testator 
had intended the money to go for the Established Church. The 
vice-chancellor conceded that although the testator might have 
opposed the Free Church, his death in 1841 had precluded any 
opportunity for gauging his loyalties or intentions. Inasmuch 
as little or no doctrinal difference existed between the Established 
and the Free Church, primary regard must be paid to the tes- 
tator’s general purpose. Rather than let the gift fail altogether, 
the charity should go to the Free Church kirk. 


The general attitude, as much as the decision in this case, 
indicates that the whole question had now become largely aca- 
demic. Twenty-five years earlier no judge would have ex- 
pressed some of the opinions here delivered; it is not surprising 
that 1874 saw the abolition of patronage. For the most part, 
then, the problems of English Presbyterians engendered by the 
Scottish Disruption had come to an end within half a dozen years 
after the dramatic break of 1843. In each English case, except 
for Attorney-General v. Gardner, where the verdict could go 
against ecclesiastical independence, the courts stood resolutely 
for a dependent Church in a unitary state. Even in the excep- 
tion the court advised the adherents of the Church of Scotland 
that under slightly different circumstances they might secure a 


11 Westwood v. McKie (1869), 21 L. T. 165-67. 
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favorable decision. Yet the verdicts to the contrary notwith- 
standing, one can scarcely avoid the conviction that in a some- 
what altered climate of opinion the judgments might have gone 
the opposite way. 

How consciously statism entered into the reasoning of the 
court is indeed difficult to say, for it might be argued that by 
seeking to enforce the authority of the Scottish Church over 
English congregations the courts were strengthening rather 
than weakening, the imperium in imperio. By discouraging 
congregational tendencies among I[¢nglish chapels, they were 
attempting to drive all congregations into an establishment. 
Whether they felt that the latter unit was more easily managed 
than several isolated groups, does not appear. Perhaps they 
assumed that as the English Establishment was subservient, the 
Scottish would be also—in any case more so than the Free 
Church. Finally, they may have believed that as dissenters 
were troublesome such groups should be in no way encouraged. 


How extensively these unfavorable decisions deterred Eng- 
lish Presbyterian congregations from joining the Free Church 
is difficult to judge; how many actually joined the Free Church 
without protest is also undetermined. It is perhaps worth noting, 
however, that the issue discussed here seemingly excited no 
contemporary commotion in the press.” Few English people 
understood the question and were mainly bored by it, except 
“to deprecate the impetus it gave to dissent” or to treat it as a 
“passing joke.” English leaders saw the whole question as 
purely legal and that determined their attitude: the Church was 
an institution established by civil law; if it were interpreted as a 
societas perfecta the state, the Austinian state, would be 
menaced. Nevertheless, if journalists did not seize upon the 
topic—excepting of course the Scottish aspects—no one can 
disregard entirely the series of cases which reveal an English 
extension of a Scottish problem. They are not significant cases. 
They occupied the attention of the Court of Chancery for several 
years and one of them, Attorney-General v. Murdoch, was de- 
bated at some length in the House of Lords. The failure of 
the issue to stir up torrid debate in the public forum does not 
of itself warrant complete disregard by historians.** When 


12 Erickson, loc. cit., 323-25. 

13 It may be recalled that English Presbyterians were occupied at this time with 
a controversy that bulked larger than the Disruption. The defection, past and 
present, of many members into the ranks of Unitarianism stimulated an ex- 
tensive and perfervid dispute concerning the right of Unitarian Presbyterians 
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the definitive history of the Scottish Disruption is written, an 
account must of necessity be taken of those English Presby- 
terians who fought for ends not dissimilar from those sought 
by their more famous contemporaries, the Tractarians and the 
Scottish Disruptionists; who would in faith have readily sub- 
scribed to Thomas More’s magnificent words, “The King’s 
good servant, but God’s first.” 


to worship in the chapels and benefit from trusts presumably designed for 
Trinitarian Presbyterians. See in general T. S. James, The History of the 
Litigation and Legislation respecting Presbyterian Chapels and Charities in 
England and Ireland between 1816 and 1849 (London, 1867). Three typical 
and spectacular cases were Attorney-General v. Pearson (1817), 3 Mer. 353-420; 
Shore v. Wilson (1842), 9 CL & Fin. 355-582; and Attorney-General v. Shore 
(1843), 11 Sim. 592-615. 









































PETER CHELCICKY 
the Spiritual Father of the Unitas Fratrum 


MATTHEW SPINKA 
The Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


Among the outstanding figures of the period of the ‘‘flower- 
ing of the Czech Reformation,’ Peter Chelcicky occupies a 
prominent, and in some respects a unique, position. Although 
not as well known as John Hus, from certain points of view 
Peter is more important, certainly more original, than the great 
Czech Reformer, insofar as in his radical biblicism he went far 
beyond the latter. Moreover, his influence lived on in the Unity 
of Brethren and affected the course of history more than Utra- 
quism did. His unyielding and unequivocal insistence on the 
separation of church and state, and to a somewhat less degree 
his pacifism, raised him to the rank of a pioneer of the future 
types of Christianity. 


Of the outward circumstances of his life exceedingly little 
is known. He was born some time early in the reign of King 
Vaclav IV, although the exact date is anybody’s guess. The year 
is placed with some degree of probability between 1390 and the 
end of the century.’ His birthplace is to be sought, most prob- 
ably, in Chelcice, a village not very far from Husinec, the birth- 
place of John Hus, and only a moderate distance from the center 
of the Taborites’ fortified city of Tabor. It is from this cir- 
cumstance that he bears the name “‘Chel¢icky,” or “of Chelcice.” 
At any rate, it was there that he spent practically his whole life. 
Although there is a considerable uncertainty as to his social 
position, it is likely that he was a yeoman, a freeholder. The 

1 Literature concerning Peter is still not extensive: among the most important are 

J. Goll, Quellen und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der béhmischen Briider, 2 

vols. (1878, 1882); K. Krofta, Listy z ndboZenskijch déjin éeskijch (Praha, 1936), 

205-221; J. Goll, Chelcickyi a Jednota v XV. stoleti (Praha, 1916); N. V. 

Jastrebov, Etjudy o Petré Chelcickom i jego vremeni (St. Petersburg, 1908); E. 

Smeténka, ed., Petra Cheléického Sit’ viry (Praha, 1929); K. Krofta, ed., 

Petra Cheléického O boji duchovnim a O trojim lidu (Praha, Svétovd Knihovna, 

916-918); E. Smeténka, ed., Petra Cheléického Postilla, 2 vols. (Praha, 1900, 

1903); J. Straka, ed., Petra Cheléického Replika proti Mikulasi Biskupci 

Tdborskému (TAébor, 1930); V. Novotn¥-R. Urbének, eds., Ceské déjiny (Praha, 

1930), ITI, iii, particularly pp. 882-989; J. Kardsek, ed., Petra Cheléického Men3t 


spisy, 2 vols. (Praha, 1891-1892); A Lenz, Petra Cheléického Uéent o sedmere 
svdtosti a pomér uéeni tohoto k Janu Viklifovi (Praha, 1889). 
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other, less probable guesses, range from regarding him a serf, 
a priest, or even a friar in his earlier life,’ to a squire. But 
judging from his obvious sympathy and identification of himself 
with the common people, it seems fairly safe to assume that he 
was one of them; for had he been a serf, he would not have been 
free to go to Prague to study and later to devote himself to his 
literary work of religious reformation as he did. Accordingly, 
the status of freeholder or yeoman fits him the best. He did not 
possess an academic education, and knew only the rudiments of 
Latin. As he himself says, referring to a Latin treatise of 
Wyclif, ° ‘I can give but meager and light testimony as to Latin 

” and goes on to say that he knows W yclif’s writings through 
the expositions of Hus and others. Furthermore, one of the 
early editors of his chief work, The Net of Faith, Chval 
Dubanek, says of him that although “he was not learned in 
Latin, and was not a master of the seven arts, yet he truly prac- 
ticed the eight beatitudes and all the divine commandments, and 
was a real Czech doctor, learned in the law of the Lord without 
deviation from the truth.’ 


First of all, among the earliest of Peter’s sources of knowl- 
edge were the vernacular writings of Thomas of Stitny, the popu- 
lar religio-ethical essayist of the latter half of the fourteenth 
century. It is probably Thomas whom Peter emulated in his 
own literary career, and from whom he learned the art of effec- 
tive writing. 

Peter knew the teachings of John Hus thoroughly and 
was deeply influenced by them. It was formerly assumed that he 
must have gone to Prague during the years of Hus’s active ser- 
vice in Bethlehem Chapel and there acquired his knowledge of 
the Master’s views. But such an inference finds no positive con- 
firmation in the available sources, although it cannot be ruled out 
dogmatically. It seems more natural to suppose that Peter’s 
references to his personal contact with Hus should be under- 
stood in the sense that he had heard the Bethlehem preacher 
after the latter’s withdrawal from Prague in 1912, when he 
had taken refuge in southern Bohemia, in the very neighbor- 
hood of Chel¢ice. For one of the chief places of refuge for Hus 
was the castle of Kozi near Tabor. Although Peter became his 

2 Lenz, Uéeni osedmefe svadtosti, 20, n. 2; on p. 45 he speaks of him as ‘‘a friar, 
if he had been one.’’ 


3 Straka, ed., Replika, 63. 
4 Smetanka, ed., Sit’ viry, 2 
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devoted disciple, yet he retained an astonishing independence of 
judgment and did not hesitate to develop divergent opinions 
even in matters of fundamental importance. 


It was, accordingly, not until 1419-1420 that Peter spent 
some time in the capital city, zealously acquiring a remarkably 
competent, if not professional, knowledge of the theological 
problems which agitated the thoughtful of the time. Because 
of his lack of Latin, he could not enter the schools. Conse- 
quently, he had to depend for his understanding of the religious 
and theological questions upon translations into the vernacular, 
and upon personal conversations with the university masters 
and other informed people. It is clear from occasional refer- 
ences that he discussed theological questions even with some 
of the most outstanding university teachers, as when he recalls 
his conversation about transubstantiation with “‘a great and 
famous master in the university of Prague.’ He also secured 
translations of some of the Church Fathers, as whom he men- 
tions Master Martin of the Bethlehem Chapel, from whom he 
obtained an extract from Dionysius.° He must likewise have 
acquired there much of his knowledge of Wyclif’s teaching, 
which affected his thinking most powerfully, although again he 
never accepted it uncritically and opposed it occasionally. How- 
ever, his acquaintance with Wyclifism might also have been 
largely derived from his contracts with the Taborites, who 
were radical adherents of the English Reformer. In a polemic 
against the Archbishop-elect. John of Rokycana, Peter affirmed 
that “I esteem Wyclif above others, having heard of him that 
none of the early nor the present-day doctors has spoken and 
written against this poison poured into the holy church as well 
as he.... Wyclif has utterly vanquished the hordes of the Anti- 
christ and those doctors who have introduced corrupt laws con- 
trary to the law of Christ.’ Despite the serious handicap of 
his lack of formal education, it is really remarkable how well 
Peter understood the problems involved and what a great native 
ability he displaved. Perhaps just because he did not possess 
scholastic training, his approach to religious problems is fresh 
and first hand. One is almost tempted to speak of him as a man 
of “unspoiled common sense,” in contrast to the sophistication 
and abstruseness of the academic-trained theologians. 

5 Kardsek, ed., Mensi spisy, I, 8. 


6 Straka, ed., Replika, 59. 
7 Quoted in Novotny-Urbaének, Ceské déjiny, ITI, iii, 895. 
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Besides the stimulation which Peter received in Prague 
from his contact with the dominant religious influences, there is 
great likelihood, which amounts almost to certainty, that he 
likewise was influenced by the Waldenses whose hidden strength 
in Bohemia cannot be exactly measured, but which should not 
be underestimated. Although we have no explicit documentary 
proof of the existence of the Bohemian Waldenses at the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, their teaching was known in 
southern Bohemia, for they existed in the nearby Austria. Fol- 
lowing many other scholars, Goll also regarded the Waldenses 
as “one of the factors in the rise of the Hussite movement, par- 
ticularly of the radical Taborites. Both streams flowed side by 
side, mutually strengthening each other—Wyclifism among the 
theologians, Waldensism among the people.’* The fact that 
the leader of the Czech Waldenses, when later these indubitably 
appear on the scene, Friedrich Reiser, received episcopal ordina- 
tion at the hands of the Taborite Bishop Nicholas is significant 
in this connection.* 


The supposition that Peter Chelcicky was acquainted with, 
and perhaps influenced by, the Waldenses is rendered probable 
in view of the characteristic features of his own teaching, much 
of which he held in common with them; the Waldenses demand- 
ed the restoration of the “apostolic,” i. e., pre-Constantinian 
church, repudiating the post-Constantinian church as utterly 
corrupted ; they repudiated the priestly consecration of sacra- 
ments as possessing no validity; they held that all Catholics, in- 
cluding the pope, were heretics who would be damned; they 
rejected the hierarchical system; their sole source of truth was 
the Bible, or rather the New Testament; in accordance with 
their strict biblicism, they rejected the purgatory, the auricular 
confession, indulgences, the veneration of images and of the 
saints, holy orders, fasts, oaths, and all homicide, including 
capital punishment even of the worst criminals, and repudiated 
Crusades against the Turks.’® Nevertheless, the postulate of 
Peter’s essential dependence upon the Waldenses confronts the 
objection that he himself never refers to them in connection 
with the above-mentioned characteristic doctrines; accordingly, 
the thesis that Peter might have derived them directly from the 
8 Goll, Cheléicky a Jednota, 295; Novotny-Urbanek, Ceské déjiny ITI, iii, 606. 

9 Ibid., 300ff; ef. W. Bohm, Friedrick Reiser’s Reformation des K. Sigmund 


(Leipzig, 1876). 
10 Novotny-Urb4nek, Ceské déjiny, III, iii, 610-612. 
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Bible, or through the Taborites (who, however, were greatly 
influenced by the Waldensian leaven), is quite defensible. 


But despite his close contact with the various religious par- 
ties of Bohemia, particularly the Taborites, Peter joined none of 
them, holding aloof from them all. Applying radically the 
Wyclifist dictum that the Word of God is the only rule of faith 
and conduct, he proposed to be his own interpreter of its teach- 
ing. It is this intellectual virility which made him an independ- 
ent thinker. 


Peter’s first public appearance as an exponent of a non- 
conformist religious system occurred during the period just 
before the outbreak of the Hussite wars. He had come to 
Prague in 1419. During that time, when it became quite clear 
to most observers that an armed conflict with the Emperor 
Sigismund was inevitable, the conscience of many was troubled 
whether it were permissible for a Christian community to begin 
as to struggle over matters of faith. The majority, however, be- 
lieved it right. The chiliastic extremists, disappointed in their 
expectations of the imminent appearance of the Kingdom, now 
changed their program and proclaimed it their duty to fight the 
enemies of the Lord as his “avenging angels.” At first they 
were opposed by the rest. But the situation changed when the 
university masters, in response to the question: should Chris- 
tians fight without, or even against, the constituted authority 
when the latter refuses to take up arms in defense of “the truth” 
or perhaps fights against “the truth,” decided it affirmatively. 
Nevertheless, the masters imposed three conditions: namely, 
that of a just cause, a legal authorization, and the right in- 
tention.”* Accordingly, when in 1420 Sigismund and the pope 
proclaimed a war against the Czechs, the defense of God’s truth, 
according to the masters, became lawful. It was on this oc- 
casion that Peter parted with the Calixtine leaders. After long 
disputations with the most honored of their members, Jakoubek 
of Stribro, formerly a close collaborator of Hus, whom Peter 
had visited in the latter’s quarters in the Bethlehem Chapel, he 
advanced, as his own interpretation of the gospel, the view of 
absolute pacifism. To him the commandment, ‘Thou shalt not 


11 ‘‘Ad belli manque rectificationem videntur tria esse necessaria, videlicet iusta 
vendicatio, licita auctorisacio et recta intencio.’’ Goll, Quellen und Untersuch- 
ungen, II, 52. Wyclif takes the same attitude, which corresponds with the teach- 
ing of Thomas Aquinas regarding the ‘‘ just war,’’ namely, ‘‘eausa iusta, 
auctoritas principis, intentio reecta.’’ 
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kill,” stood for a categorical prohibition of all homicide, per- 
initting no exception whatever. 


The parting of the ways of these two men over the question 
of the Christian attitude toward war is remarkable in some 
ways. For Jakoubek was originally a pacifist himself, and even 
if under the impact of the moral peril which threatened the 
Czech people he departed from the strict position he had for- 
merly held, his departure was not extensive and apparently 
never whole-hearted. As early as 1410 he had defended the 
thesis in his defense of the Decalogue of Wyclif that “Melius 
est nobis mort pro salute fratrum quam videre tot mala et non 
oppugnare. Et si persecutio imminet, cum oracione humili 
armemus pectus cum paciencia, memores celestium prenu- 
orum. Even in his Exposition of the Revelation of St. John, 
written probably in 1420 when the war was already raging, 
he repeats that ‘it were a surer way to die for the holy gospel 
yet such things (i. e. war) may be done in love: but this 1s the 
less perfect way of less perfect men.’** Even though he con- 
ceded that the war against Sigismund, “‘the present war on ac- 
count of the blood of Christ (that is, the granting of the cup 
to the laity)” had been “wisely and well begun,’ yet he imposes 
upon the Christian warrior a great many limitations. In the first 
place, he repudiates the lawfulness of priestly participation in 
war. “For priests in person to engage in war, fighting ac- 
cording to the flesh as is seen among many, is against Christ, 
the gospel, His life and example, and against the teaching of 
many of His saints.’"* This is without doubt directed against 
the Taborite priests, many of whom accompanied the troops on 
their war expeditions, carrying the consecrated host before the 
troops in monstrances affixed to poles, and some taking personal 
part in the engagements. Indeed, after the death of John Zizka, 
the leading Taborite theologian, Procopius the Bald, became 
the most famous leader of the Taborite armies. The Roman 
Catholic clergy also received a permission in the bull of Pope 
Martin V to fight against the Hussites."* Jakoubek’s instruc- 
tions to the soldiers went far beyond the ideals of Cromwell’s 
Ironsides. For one soldier who sins, the entire army often suf- 


12 J. Sedlik, Studie a texty (Olomoue, 1915), IT, 327. 


13 F. Simek, ed., Jakoubek ze Stribra, Viiklad na Zjeveni sv. Jana (Praha, 1932), 


ae 572. 
14 Ibid., TI (Praha, 1933), 133. 
15 Ibid. I, 528. 
16 Ibid., I, p. LXX; the bull is dated February 18, 1422. 
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fers. ‘For the good should fight who are not enticed by greed, 
worship not the beast, love the enemies and desire the salvation 
of their souls so that they would turn to the Lord God, and aim 
to teach them in accordance with the divine law.’’ He likewise 

opposed the participation of women in the fighting, as was the 
custom among the Taborites, and denounced all unnecessary 
cruelty or refusal to give quarter to the defeated enemy.” If 
war is necessary and unavoidable, it still must be carried on in 
the spirit of love, and each soldier must feel compunction and 
repentance for the killing of another. 


Although war is conceded to be a regretful and hateful neces- 
sity, yet the Christian’s real warfare is spiritual: ‘‘Hence it were 
needful to use the spiritual weapons in the fight against the 
beast.... We should fight with faith, hope, and lov e, with a good 
and holy life and with prayers, with frequent fasts and life of 
repentance... .’” 


It was probably the disappointment with the university 
masters in general, and Jakoubek in particular, that actuated 
Peter to leave Prague and to make his home permanently in the 
quiet hamlet of Chelcice. His departure from Prague also 
terminated his contacts with the most rightist of the Hussite 
parties—that led by the Prague University masters—which in 
course of time developed into the Utraquist, or Calixtine, party. 
Comparatively speaking, they were the least removed from the 
Roman Catholic Church, their demand for the granting of the 
cup in the communion being the most important. Peter’s period 
of apprenticeship under the instruction of the masters was over. 
He had stayed in Prague long enough to witness the amazing 
victory of the Taborite general, Zizka, and his motley armies, 
over the proud imperial forces at the battle of Vitkov in July, 
1420. But even this event made no change in Peter’s convic- 
tions. On the contrary, he bitterly denounced Jakoubek when 
the latter attempted to justify the struggle. To John Rokycana, 
Jakoubek’s devoted pupil and the future Utraquist archbishop, 
he wrote: “How greatly would your master, Jakoubek, berate 
the man who would as much as eat a swine liverwurst of a 
Friday, but now his conscience troubles him not in regard to the 
shedding of human blood!’  Peter’s attitude in regard to 
17 Ibid., I, 560. 

18 Ibid., I, 571, 573. 


19 Ibid., 1, 515. 
20 Quoted in Novotn¥-Urbinek, Ceské déjiny, III, iii, 900. 
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Jakoubek is rather surprising when one remembers the care- 
fully hedged-about concessions to war made by the latter, who 
in his heart of hearts was close to pacifism himself. 


Living at Chelcice, Peter was not far from Tabor, the 
recently founded and fortified center of the most radical wing of 
the Hussite party, the Taborites. Although he himself in many 
respects held views similar to theirs, and was on the whole 
sympathetic with them, yet on occasion he opposed them. The 
Taborites were divided into several groups or factions. Their 
main body represented the popular religious mind, as distinct 
from the university-trained and much more conservative Utra- 
quists. They were undoubtedly indebted for their views to 
a combination of radical Wyclifism, Waldensianism, the bibli- 
cism of Matthew and Janov and John Hus, and their own in- 
dependent speculations." The fundamental rule of faith and 
life was the Scriptures without any human additions or dis- 
tortions. Following what they regarded to be the usage of the 
primitive apostolic church, they dispensed with priestly vest- 
ments, most of the traditional ceremonies and all rites and usages 
not explicitly commanded in the Scriptures. They held that di- 
vine service need not be restricted to a church. The baptismal 
service was reduced to the laying on of hands; the Lord’s Sup- 
per consisted of reading of the Word, sermon, congregational 
singing, consecration of the elements, and the partaking of 
them by the priest and the people, including children. Never- 
theless, only priests were allowed to administer it. Besides, 
they recognized public confession of sins, but rejected auri- 
cular confession to a priest and his exclusive right to pronounce 
the absolution. They acknowledged marriage as a sacrament, 
but rejected extreme unction. Likewise, they repudiated 
the teaching regarding purgatory, invocation of saints, holidays 
of the saints and of the Virgin Mary, and such keeping of feasts 
as was not commanded in the Scriptures. Although the prin- 
ciple of the exclusive right of bishops (in apostolic succession) 
to ordain priests was on occasion objected to, yet as a matter 
of practice the Taborites had a bishop, although they disliked to 
call him so, and some of the more radical among them preferred 
the title of elder. The priests did not differ from the lay breth- 
ren in dress or tonsure. 

The most extreme of the Taborite groups was the chiliastic 


21 Ibid., III, iii, 652ff. 
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sect, led by priests Martin Huska, called Loquis, and Peter 
Kanis. Interpreting the apocalyptic element in the gospels in the 
literal sense, they prophesied that the second coming of Christ 
was to occur in 1420, and that his millenial reign would begin 
immediately thereafter. They regarded themselvés as his 
“angels,’’ whose duty it was to execute judgment upon Christ’s 
enemies by an open warfare against them, as Chelcicky himself 
informs us.”* Some developed other objectionable tendencies, such 
as antinomianism—particularly in sexual relations—thinking 
of themselves as already living in the apocalyptic age, and there- 
fore free from sin. Peter obviously refers to them when he 
condemns, in his Spiritual Combat, those who teach libertinism, 
“that we should not fight against flesh and blood, but live in 
freedom, enjoying our body in whatever pleasures it desires.’”* 
Others among them claimed sinlessness and perfection. Still oth- 
ers went about naked, thus anticipating the establishment of mod- 
ern “nudist colonies.” This group also advanced views of the 
eucharist which were looked upon as particularly obnoxious; 
they denied the doctrine of transubstantiation altogether, but 
instead of holding the middle ground taught by Wyclif, looked 
upon the Lord’s Supper as a mere memorial. In fact, the above- 
mentioned priest Martin instituted an Agape in place of the 
Lord’s Supper. These features gave grave offence not only 
to outsiders, but to the other Taborite parties as well. The 
latter viewed the apocalyptists in a way not unlike that in which 
Luther regarded the “Zwickau prophets’’—as a reproach to 
their whole movement and a blot upon their cause. No wonder 
that Zizka mercilessly hounded the whole group out of Tabor, 
and burned the leaders to death along with many of the ad- 
herents. 


These extremists were the favorite targets of the Utraquist 
masters, not to speak of the Catholics. Jakoubek denounces 
them frequently in his Exposition, as does John Rokycana in 
his Postil.** The former recounts a whole catalogue of “her- 
esies,’’ indiscriminately pointed against the Taborites, the Ad- 
amites, and possibly other groups, although he names none. He 
denounces those who deny the doctrine of transubstantiation ; 
those who receive communion several times a day, and who 
administer it at night; those who do not worship the con- 
22 O boji duchovnim, 27. 


23 Ibid., 8. 
24 F. Simek, ed., Postilla Jana Rokycany, 2 vols. (Praha, 1928-1929). 
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secrated host, this being the logical consequence of their denial 
of transubstantiation; who affirm that “of holy parents holy 
children are born, hence no baptism is necessary”; others who 
insist that baptism should be administered only to those who 
have reached their thirtieth year, after Christ’s example; others 
who expect the imminent coming of the Kingdom, in which sin 
will exist no more; children will be born by an immaculate 
conception and hence will not be baptized, and carnal marriage 
will cease; the world will go up in conflagration and be de- 
stroyed, hence no one should sow or reap, for hardly five cities 
will remain; those who claim that only on tops of mountains can 
men save themselves; furthermore, who affirm that the Roman 
priesthood is invalid and therefore does not consecrate effec- 
tively; therefore, their (1. e. the sectarian) laymen and women 
may consecrate; that they have reached the stage of innocence in 
which they cannot sin, although they live in immorality, prom- 
iscuously and incontinently, men and women together; more- 
over, since in the millenium all have the Holy Spirit, it is not 
necessary that one teach another, nor are books, the Scriptures, 
doctors of the church, of further use; furthermore, they deny 
the divinity of Jesus Christ; the virginity of Mary, of whom 
they affirm that she had other children besides Jesus; they re- 
pudiate the saints—“Who are Havel, Michael, and Paul? Who 
are Jerome and John Chrysostom?’’; who deny the purgatory; 
and preach war against the enemies of the Lord.” 


Peter Chelcicky, although he refers to this extreme wing 
of the Taborites as “our brethren,”** was also repelled by the 
immoralities and the fanaticisms of this group. The antinomian 
features of their ethics, and their denial of the real presence in 
the Lord’s Supper, blinded him to their basic principles which 
he. as a strict biblicist, should have shared with them. For to 
be really consistent, since he professed to derive all his theological 
views from the Bible alone, he should have shared with the 
chiliasts their apocalyptic views. What he, alone with his entire 
age, did not realize was that the ethic of the Sermon on the 
Mount presupposes conditions which will prevail only in the new 
age, and that it was not meant to apply to the period prior to the 
coming of that glorious time. Jesus regarded the intermediate 
period, before the coming of the Kingdom, as being so short as 
not to be worthy of serious notice. Accordingly, although de- 


25 Simek, ed., Vijklad, I, 535-538. 
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lineating with blinding clarity the conditions when the pure 
will of God should be done in the Kingdom, which was “at hand,” 
he did not work out for his disciples an ethic practicable for the 
period before that new age should appear. No wonder that 
earnest Christians in all ages mistook the ethic of the Kingdom 
for the binding ethical duties applicable to themselves, and con- 
trary to Jesus’ own teaching, strove to live in the intermediate 
period as if it were the realized Kingdom of God! How much 
acute spiritual suffering and frustration have resulted from that 
tragic mistake! 


Peter, accordingly, should also have been an apocalyptist. 
But since he had witnessed the failure of the prophecies of the 
chiliasts who had proclaimed the year 1420 as the year of the 
coming of the Lord, their fanatical views on other matters like- 
wise repelled him. It was probably for these reasons that he 
did not join even the moderate Taborites, for he was not a 
good “joiner.” He kept aloof from all of the existing parties. 
Nor was he a good organizer, a creator of a party of his own. 
To be sure, a group of pious folk did gather about him and 
formed an incipient party. But he failed to give this group a 
permanent organization and form, so that it did not perpetuate 
itself as a separate entity. 


It was under these circumstances that, despite much friendly 
intercourse with the Taborite clergy and lay members, Peter 
was soon involved in a controversy with them. The earliest of 
the literary results of such an interchange of views was his 
remarkable treatise, The Spiritual Combat. It was written in 
1421, as an exposition of the passage in St. Paul’s letter to the 
Ephesians (6:10-20) wherein the Apostle exhorts his readers 
to “put on the whole armour of God,” for “our wrestling is not 
against flesh and blood, but against the principalities, against 
the powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness against 
the spiritual hosts of wickedness in heavenly places.” Peter’s 
treatise is a running commentary upon this passage, although 
with the evident intention of expounding the fundamental paci- 
fist thesis that a Christian must engage in no “carnal” warfare 
whatsoever, but must be proficient in the spiritual combat alone. 
The bulk of the work is devoted to a description of the various 
disguises which “the spiritual hosts of wickedness” assume, and 
the means of combating them. There is no doubt that had 
Peter’s treatment of the subject been topical, he would have 
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presented a much stronger case for pacifism. But since he de- 
cided to restrict himself to a textual treatment of the Pauline 
passage, the only phrase which lent itself directly to his pur- 
pose is, “for our wrestling is not against flesh and blood.” He 
concludes that all killing, including such as is incidental to war, 
is sin.” 

This earliest of Peter’s works is of great importance for the 
understanding of his thought, for in it are foreshadowed most 
of the basic tenets of his system. Since war is sin, and since 
the state rests upon the use of force, Peter repyidiates all political 
power, with its offices and exercise of authority, the human laws 
and regulations, as all necessarily evil. They are all “against 
the divine commandment.”* Similarly, Peter assails the rich 
and the powerful who are beneficiaries of this evil ordering of 
the world, and expresses his sympathy with the poor.” In the 
spirit of the Spiritual Franciscans and such radically reforma- 
tory sects as the Waldenses, Peter condemns the over-developed 
acquisitive instincts of the clergy and the monks, and repeatedly 
denounces the pope as living in contradiction to the precepts of 
the Gospels, and calls him “the man of sin,” “the son of per- 
dition,” and “the Antichrist.” In short Peter, in keeping with 
the rigorous other-worldly, ascetic view prevalent in the Middle 
Ages, demands of all Christians an utter renunciation and re- 
pudiation of the world and all its works. 


To the radical views concerning the church-state relation- 
ship, Peter added, four years later, his equally revolutionary 
ideas concerning the organization of society. This work was 
also the result of disputations about the subject with the Taborite 
priests, for the author addresses himself to a definite individual 
and states that he writes his treatise in response to the latter’s 
request. The person addressed has been identified, with a de- 
gree of probability, with the Taborite priest, Markhold of 
Zbraslavice.” In this small treatise, entitled The Three Estates, 
Peter assails the views of John Wyclif in his Dialogus, adopted 
by the Taborites as well as all the Hussites generally, that human 
society is divided into three estates—priests, nobles, and the com- 
mon people. Peter expressly says that he read Wyclif’s views 
on the subject in Jakoubek’s translation of Wyclif’s Priestly 
27 Ibid., 7, 8, 17, 26. 

28 Ibid., 55; also 63, 83, 128. 
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Endowment (by which he means Dialogus).” Jakoubek him- 
self casually refers to the current doctrine of the three estates 
in his Exposition as something self-evident, not so much ap- 
proving it, as treating it factually, as a state of affairs known 
to everyone in his day. Peter admits that before the coming 
of Christ, and outside the church, such a division not only ex- 
ists, but may be regarded as a divine ordinance: a man not 
subject to God must in his pride and arrogance be tamed by 
force exercised by the magistrate who carries the sword to 
punish the evil-doers. Such is not the law of Christ, and there- 
fore, the order prevailing within the body of Christ which is 
his church. What is valid for pagans, is not to be applied to 
Christians whose only law is love. Christ’s law of love acknowl- 
edges no distinction of persons. Accordingly, as far as the 
church is concerned, secular laws based upon distinctions of 
classes in society have no place in it. The law of force and the 
law of love are mutually exclusive. No class distinctions should 
be recognized among the children of God, nor is there any war- 
rant for subordinating one class to another. Peter, therefore, 
long antedates Karl Marx in voicing a demand for an utopian 
classless society. 


He is, of course, keenly alive to the fact that such is not 
the prevailing order in the church. For alas, a poison had been 
injected into the body of Christ—the church—in the days of 
Emperor Constantine, when the secular order had gained su- 
premacy over the law of love. Since then, the church has ac- 
cepted the secular division of even the Christian society into 
three classes, and having divided all power and control between 
the secular rulers and the priests, subordinated the third estate— 
the common people—to those two classes. The serfs, crafts- 
men, tradesmen, and other common folk ‘“‘should labor and make 
profit and from their toil support the nobles and the clergy with 
material necessities.” Against such injustice Peter cries vehem- 
ently: “But I trust God that to my dying day will I not allow 
such an understanding of the body of C hrist (i. e., the church), 
or will hold it for a true one: that setting apart the numerous 
two estates (the nobles and the clergy), and saddling them on 
the commonfolk, they might ride them as they would. And in 
addition they (the two estates) look upon themselves as the 
31 O boji duchovnim, 163. This translation is extant, and was published by M. 
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better part of the body of Christ than the low-born, treat them 
not as members of their own group, but as cattle... .”’ In con- 
sequence, everybody wishes to lord it over others. “For it is 
not difficult to ride well-fed horses, to threaten and speak with 
pride, to berate the common people as louts and owls, and to 
strip them bare like a linden-tree and beat them over the head. 
It is not difficult to eat and drink well and of the best things at 
all times, to idle away the time in wandering from place to place, 
to indulge in useless small talk and commit shamelessly all 
manner of sins! Such drones have greatly multiplied every- 
where in the castles and the cities... .” “For the same reason 
there arose swarms of multicolored monks, canons, crusaders, 
canon-lawyers, and all the rest of the clerics . . . who, like the 
lords, eat and drink sumptuously, array themselves in many 
changes of expensive raiment, build themselves high houses and 
clean rooms, and live in idleness.”** Therefore, away with such 
travesty of the law of love, for such exploitation of one class 
by others has no place in the Church of Christ! Thus wrote the 
young, bold, uncompromising Peter. But in his later writings, 
such as The Net of Faith, one discerns a mellowing, softening 
tone which somewhat modifies the strident clamor of his younger 
days. 

In the same year Peter wrote his Reply to Nicholas, the 
Bishop of Tabor,” which signifies a definite rupture with the 
Taborites. It deals with that subject of the greatest importance 
for the medieval Christian—the proper concept of the eucharist. 
As has already been mentioned, the chiliastic group among the 
Taborites developed the radical view—essentially similar to the 
later Zwinglian concept—that the Lord’s Supper is merely a 
memorial of the death of Jesus, and in no way is to be identified 
with some form of the real presence theories. Peter definitely 
repudiated this view. Moreover, the other Taborite groups like- 
wise loudly protested against it, and by 1421 exterminated most 
of the extremists. The question was, how far did their own 
eucharistic theories differ from those of the chiliasts? This 
became the subject of long and numerous discussions between 
the representatives of the Taborites, and among them of Bishop 
Nicholas, and Peter Chelcicky. 

These conversations began in 1422, when the Bishop took 
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the initiative and called Peter to nearby Vodnany, where he met 
him “on the dam of the pond” and held a long discussion of the 
eucharistic question. The conversation resulted in a mutual 
agreement: as Peter then understood the Bishop, the Taborites 
held the ground midway between the “‘idolatrous” views of the 
Prague Utraquist masters, most of whom adhered to the dogma 
of transubstantiation and the adoration of the elements, and 
the repudiation of the real presence in the elements in the view 
of the chiliasts. Thus the Bishop, as understood by Peter, was 
supposed to affirm the real presence in the eucharist, although 
avoiding any materialistic, corporeal interpretation of it. 


But later Peter became acquainted with the views of a 
Taborite priest, John Némec, whose treatise on the eucharist 
practically passed for the official teaching of his party on this 
subject. He found it at variance with what Bishop Nicholas 
had told him. When he next met the Bishop “after a long time,” 
he asked him to prepare a written statement of his views. The 
Bishop complied with the request, and brought to Chelcice not 
only his own treatise, but other writings, among them trans- 
lations of Latin treatises held as authoritative by the Taborites. 
After a careful study of these written documents, Peter came to 
the conclusion that the verbal statements of the Bishop were 
not in harmony with them. 


Consequently, Bishop Nicholas invited Peter once more 
for a personal interview, this time to the important city of Pisek 
(Pilsen), and there under the searching probing of the latter— 
who now knew much better what to ask—the Bishop avowed 
that Christ was not present in the elements in the same body 
which exists in heaven, but “by his grace.”** Comparing this 
view with that of the chiliasts, Peter found it so nearly identical 
with the latter’s that Nicholas’ attempts to present it as some- 
thing essentially apart were regarded as a distinction without a 
difference. 


It was under these circumstances that the above-mentioned 
treatise was written. By the very nature of the case, it is more 
polemical than the other writings of Peter, although it lacks the 
raciness and artless eloquence which characterizes many of his 
works. In contrast to them, its style is turgid, the argument is 
repetitious and for that reason wearisome, and none too clear, 
Nevertheless, the main points of the controversy are perspicuous 
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enough. As Peter now understood the view of Bishop Nicholas 
and of the majority of the Taborite clergy, they asserted that 
“Christ with his real and essential body sits in heaven on the 
right hand of God, and shall not descend to the earth with this 
body until the day of judgment, and possesses no more bodies 
than the one at the right hand of God, and that he is not to be 
found anywhere on earth, not even in the sacrament. This is 
your argument.’** Accordingly, since they still insisted that 
Christ was present in the sacrament, but not in his “real and es- 
sential” body, such a presence must be understood in some other 
sense, namely, that ‘Christ is in the sacrament spiritually, and 
through special grace truly feeds the souls of the saints.” 
This was indeed the position of the Taborites: they repudiated 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, but likewise the Wyclifite 
doctrine of consubstantiation, i. e., an assertion of a real, es- 
sential presence of Christ in the consecrated elements. But they 
vehemently refused to go the whole length to the assertion that 
the elements were a mere memorial: for they were used by Christ 
as the media of His grace whereby the faithful, partaking of 
the sacraments, were nourished to eternal life. It is this fine 
distinction between a mere memorial and elements endowed 
with divine grace which Peter refused to acknowledge as valid. 
He repudiated it on the ground that it fundamentally did not 
differ from the tenet of the chiliasts who shared the view of the 
dreaded Beghards. He accused his opponents of a wilful verbal 
beclouding of the issue in order that the common people might 
not identify them with the despised and repudiated chiliasts or 
Beghards and might not wreak upon them their wrath, as they 
had done in the case of the latter. To Peter, the essential ident- 
ity of the two views was clear: “Accordingly, since you call such 
as designate the body of Christ a mere spirit as being robbers 
of faith who falsify the truth of God and adulterate the Scrip- 
tures, why should it not be said of you that you are also robbers 
of faith? Ye too falsify the truth of God and adulterate the 
Scriptures and destroy faith in men by calling the spiritual 
grace the body of Christ. For such a thing cannot be truly 
spoken.’’** 

The Taborites defended their view on the ground that 
it was Wyclifite. Peter writes that they claimed “that all these 
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arguments .. . ye have taken from the two books of Wyclif 
dealing with the body of Christ.” But he also read them, “al- 
though I do not say that I read them entire, but only a little. 
But I have discussed them extensively with faithful Czechs who 
from their heart love God and the truth which was written by 
Wyclif in his two books concerning the body of Christ ... such 
as were John Hus of good and holy memory, and Master 
Jakoubek, who understood those writings of Wyclif above all 
other Czechs. And they and other Czechs profess that Wyclif 
affirmed in good and faithful sense . . . that the bread signifies 
the body of Christ... because there is present in it the real body 
of Christ.”** Peter, therefore, concluded that the Taborites 
either did not understand Wyclif correctly, or subverted his 
meaning. Accordingly, he considered himself closer to the 
Wyclifite view than they were. 


Later, Peter attacked his erstwhile friends, the Taborites (as 
well as the Roman Catholics and the Utraquists, for that matter ) 
once more in a fairly long treatise, A Speech and Account 
regarding the Izine Body, in which, although he does not 
expressly name them, he speaks of the Taborites as “the Beg- 
hards under the cup.’*° The term “Beghard”’ was the most 
infamous expression of opprobrium to be applied to anyone in 


the Middle Ages. 


Another sharp polemic in which Peter engaged was car- 
ried on with the Utraquist Archbishop, John Rokycana, in the 
Reply to Rokycana.“ Furthermore, in the thirties of the 
fifteenth century, he produced one of his most extensive and 
valuable works, the Postt!,“* which was intended for the faithful 
who had gathered about him, or such as were at a distance from 
Chelcice and yet yearned for the spiritual ministrations of their 
beloved leader. This work is one of the most readable of his 
productions. His language is natural, pithy, with an occasional 
passage of great eloquence and beauty. Not infrequently, he 
bursts out into scathing, merciless criticisms of the prevailing 
conditions in church and society. As for the importance of this 
work for the understanding of the religious thought of Chel¢icky, 
it is of very great value. But in the nature of the case, since 
39 Ibid., 59. 
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he discusses subjects suggested by the texts chosen for exposi- 
tion, there is no attempt made at a systematic treatment of his 
religious views. As for the form, Chelcicky’s manner of writ- 
ing is uniformly that of a running commentary on the text. He 
faithfully follows this textual method of treatment, discussing 
each phrase or even word in the order prescribed by his text. 
Moreover, he is addicted, as the whole age was, to the use of the 
allegorical method, although rarely to the fantastic degree which 
was sometimes indulged in by some of his academically-trained 
contemporaries. Thus, for instance, when commenting on the 
passage describing how Jesus stilled the storm, Peter interprets 
the Sea of Galilee to mean “this bitter, unstable, world,” and 
the “narrow” boat to signify the narrow path and the cross of 
Christ ;** the broiled fish given to Jesus at the time of his post- 
resurrection appearance signifies “laborious life,” and_ the 
honey, “sincere mind.’** Nevertheless, his preaching is hardly 
ever abstract, nor overweighted with logic-chopping. He draws 
his illustrations and figures of speech from the common life with 
which he was best acquainted. They are often marvelously fitting 
and vigorous. Altogether, his Postil gives even the modern 
reader the impression that its author possessed a singularly keen 
mind, original and unstereotyped, and that he fearlessly ex- 
pressed his convictions in language which was vigorous and con- 
vincing, because it was honest. 


After comparing a number of minor treatises on various 
occasions, Peter turned his mature powers and practiced pen 
to the composition of his most celebrated work, The Net of 
Faith.“ This book was written early in the forties of the fif- 
teenth century, so that in our days we are commemorating the 
semi-millenium of its appearance. In form, it is an extended 
exposition of the familiar passage of Luke’s gospel (5:4-11) 
descriptive of the miraculous draught of fishes. Unlike his 
usual wont, Peter does not merely provide a running commen- 
tary on his text, but treats it topically. The central theme of 
his treatise is his view of the church and state relationship. 
Cleverly adapting his text to his theme, Peter regards the net 
as the symbol of the church, in which were caught many fish— 
good and bad. The two largest monsters, who sadly tore the 
net—the order established by Christ—were the Emperor and 
43 Ibid., I, 143, 298. 
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the Pope. “Into this net have entered two great whales, that is, 
the supreme priest wielding royal power and honor superior to 
the emperor, and the second whale the emperor with his rule, 
offices, and the pagan power. ... And when these two monstrous 
whales began to turn about in the net, they tore it to such an ex- 
tent that very little of it has remained whole. From these two 
whales, so destructive of the net, there were born many very 
strong and wicked hordes by whom that net is so greatly torn 
that nothing but remnants and false names remain.’ 

Ever since this corruption of Christ’s order which Peter 
identifies with the endowment of the church with secular pow- 
er and possessions, granted to Pope Sylvester by Emperor Con- 
stantine, worldliness has vitiated all its life. The only remedy 
for the fatal ills which afflict the church is a radical separation 
of church and state. Rarely have any advocates of such a 
ineasure, whether ancient or modern, worked out its implications 
with such rigorous logic, such thoroughgoing consistency, and 
such singleness of aim, as Peter Chelcicky had done. The 
protagonists of the modern slogan “Let the Church be the 
Church!” have hardly glimpsed the implications of their policy 
in comparison to what Peter had meant by a similar proposal. 


In the first place, then, the church must cut itself off from 
the state wholly and irrevocably. It is founded on the law of 
love, while the state depends for its very existence on force. 
Accordingly, the church must cast out of its present organization 
everything which was taken over from the state, which rests 
on compulsion, force, or partakes in any other way of secular- 
ism. in particular, it must surrender wealth, power, and all 
worldly pomp. Furthermore, although the Christian must sub- 
mit to the state as to a necessary evil, for the power of the 
magistrate exists for the purpose of preserving order in a pagan 
world, he himself must not participate in it. Hence, he must 
repudiate war, or every other means of outward, physical com- 
pulsion, and must dissociate himself from every form of secular 
government. The kings of this earth govern, the Christian 
serves. 

Accordingly, Peter demanded a reformation of the church 
and society more radical than most other reformers whose pro- 
eram succeeded far better than Peter’s just because it was not 
so consistent and thoroughgoing. How the various “cohorts” 
46 Ibid., 46-47, 
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of the church and society were to be transformed is the theme 
of the rest of the book. 

Although he wrote other smaller treatises after producing 
his magnum opus, Peter seems to have been less productive dur- 
ing the last fifteen or more years of his life than in the earlier 
period. But his influence was spreading far and wide and his 
ideas were gaining adherents. ‘The Utraquist Archbishop, John 
Rokycana, whom Peter bitterly attacked in one of his earlier 
polemical treatises, knew the latter’s works well, and seems to 
have shared some of his ideas. At least, he advised many zealous 
devotees of an out-and-out Christian way of life to read Peter’s 
writings. He himself mistrusted the absolutistic and perfec- 
tionist tendencies which, in his judgment, were inherent in 
Peter’s views, even though he was denounced for it as a middle- 
of-the-road, timid, secular-tainted Mr. Unready. Perhaps, he 
was; his own favorite expression, ‘Grant us, good Lord, that we 
may strike the middle ground!” characterizes him as a sober, 
practical politician. For with his wider experience of the world 
and an instinct for the practically possible, he felt—even though 
he did not understand clearly the ground for it—that Peter rep- 
resented the type of absolutistic apocalyptic who failed to make 
a distinction between the realized Kingdom of God in which 
God’s absolute will then shall be done on earth as it is in heaven, 
and the period of the reign of the Prince of this world which 
precedes it. 

Among the fervent souls who yearned for a life of complete 
dedication was the Archbishop’s own nephew, Gregory. Born 
of a squire family, perhaps about the year 1420, he received an 
academic training, but remained a layman, and made his living 
as a tailor. He possessed the gift which Peter so conspicuously 
lacked—namely, an organizational ability, an instinct for leader- 
ship. A zealous attendant upon his distinguished uncle’s 
eloquent preaching services in the Tyn Church in Prague, he yet 
felt that Rokycana lacked the holy abandon of a saint. The 
latter himself advised Gregory and the likeminded band which 
he had gathered to read Chelcicky writings. They visited the 
village sage in his own home and became tremendously im- 
pressed both with his austere, single-minded piety and his radical 
views. He spoke “to their condition,” as the Quakers would say, 
when he demanded utter renunciation of the world, and a life 
governed wholly by the law of love. The command “Go ye out 
of the midst of them and be ye separate,” led them in the end to 
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carry the precept into practice. In 1458 Gregory, with a group 
of like-minded earnest spirits, secured from King George of 
Podébrady the permission to settle on the latter’s estate of Litice, 
in a small village of Kunwald. This is generally regarded as 
the beginning of the organization of that finest product of the 
Czech Reformation—the Unity of Brethren. Peter Chelcicky 
is undoubtedly the spiritual father of this earnest attempt at 
realization of the absolutist Christian ideal, although to Brother 
Gregory belongs the honor of effecting its organization. 


Peter himself lived long enough to see the organization 
of just such a society as he had striven for all his life. He had 
never actually visited Kunwald, which was in the extreme north- 
eastern Bohemia, far away from Chel¢ice. But his teaching 
found its most effectual expression among the early “Brethren.” 
Peter died probably about the year 1460; but his work was done, 
and his spirit lived on in the “Unity of Brethren.” 
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In the preface, Dr. Klausner states that he intends to deal with “the 
events, historical, religious, and intellectual, which occurred from the 
time of Jesus to the end of the days of Paul the Apostle,” and that in the 
preparation of his book, he “went through the Christian Church fathers 
and writers and also through everything which has been written within 
the last 150 years about the beginning and growth of Christianity.” 
Difficult as it is to imagine such a feat, Klausner has produced an im- 
mensely learned book which gives evidence that his reading of secondary 
sources has been extensive. 

The author now has the distinction of having published a complete 
history of earliest Christianity. His Jesus of Nazareth, translated from 
the Hebrew by Dr. Herbert Danby, appeared in 1925. From Jesus to Paul 
is the direct continuation and culmination of the earlier volume. Its trans- 
lator, Dr. William F. Stinespring, has produced a very readable text which 
intentionally preserves some of the flavor of the Hebrew original and of 
the literary mannerisms of the author. 

In the earlier volume, Jesus was evaluated as thoroughly Jewish. His 
extremism ‘“‘with regard to the relations between himself and deity,”’ and 
his extreme emphasis on ethics were “the elements in the Judaism of 
Jesus that made it non-Judaism,” but he never intended to found a new 
religion and spread it among the Gentiles. The second volume is devoted 
to the complementary thesis that Paul was the real founce: of Christianity 
as a world religion (see pages 580-590, 303, 330, 421, 430, 444, 465 f., 
etc.). Thus, for Klausner, the history of early Christianity is essentially 
the history of Paul, and therefore his rom Jesus to Paul is really a book 
on Paul, his background, his life, and his teaching. 

There is nothing new in the first, introductory hal/ of the volume, 
but it is reassuring to find that Klausner includes Palestinian Judaism, 
Hellenistic Judaism, pagan Hellenism, and earliest Christianity, as_ to- 
gether constituting the background of Paul. The second part oi the vol- 
ume is equally conventional. It is possible for Klausner to offer the 
story of Paul's entire life, because he accepts the relevant data of Acts 
almost in toto. The account of Paul’s teaching is somewhat less con- 
ventional. 

Klausner’s work is distinguished by certain fundamental principles 
of interpretation, standards of judgment, and general topics which give 
considerable coherence to the whole. The same factors also account for 
a certain ambiguity which attends many of Klausner’s generalizations. 
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The author’s fundamental, frequently stated, thesis that Paul was 
the “clearly self-conscious creator and organizer of Christianity as a new 
religious community” (p. 582) is supplemented by the equally basic thesis 
that Paul was “a Jew by custom and conviction, who never intentionally 
went so far as to deny Judaism”; but also “we have here a Jew who went 
astray ... from the path of Palestinian Judaism” (pp. 462, 466, etc.). 
At Jerusalem he was thoroughly trained in Palestinian, Rabbinic Judaism 
by Gamaliel (pp. 310-312, 450-460), but he was also a product of the 
“attenuated” diaspora Judaism, and in his letters there is hardly an idea 
or an expression “the like of which is not to be found in the ancient 
Oriental religions or in the obscure corners of Greek religion” (p. 461). 
Paul’s Christian religious experience and thinking are a perversion of 
Judaism through the “influence of the MHellenistic-Jewish and pagan 
atmosphere with which Paul was surrounded during all of his life, except 
for the years which he spent at Jerusalem” (p. 466). It is true that 
Klausner devotes a whole “Book” (V) to the influence which the earliest 
Christian community had on Paul, and a brief chapter (pp. 580-590) to 
Jesus’ influence on Paul, but these data did not materially influence 
Klausner’s fundamental judgment. Paul’s teaching, according to 
Klausner, is apparently a blending of Palestinian Jewish, Hellenistic 
Jewish, and pagan Hellenistic elements. However, his treatment of 
Paul’s background, even though it lacks clarity, comes closer to a 
balanced and comprehensive statement of Paul’s total background than 
that of many others. 


It would have been better if Klausner had supplemented his omniv- 
orous reading of secondary sources on Paul by a first hand, critical study 
of Paul’s letters and Acts, and of the non-Jewish Hellenistic source 
materials. While his footnotes and bibliographical summaries bristle with 
references, it is easily perceived that throughout the book he exploits for 
his own purposes a limited and motley group of modern authorities. 
Klausner’s characteristic views are chiefly derived from the works of 
Pfleiderer, Wrede, and Eduard Meyer; Renan, and Nietzsche. Pfleiderer 
and, to a lesser degree, Wrede suggested the view that Paul is the one 
great leader of early Christianity who created its theology and secured 
its future as a world religion. Wrede, too, like many other scholars be- 
fore and after him, emphasized the essential Jewishness of Paul’s theology. 
Eduard Meyer is Klausner’s favorite authority on critical as well as 
interpretative problems. Along with other suggestions, Renan and 
Nietzsche determine Klausner’s view of the personality and character 
traits of Paul. (Thus, the whole chapter on this subject [pp. 422-432] 
is a secondary reinterpretation of their well-known views.) Other 
scholars are unsystematically approved and cited when they seem to con- 
firm those basic views; opposed views are sometimes refuted. However, 
there is no indication that Klausner is even aware of the most assured 
result of the last thirty years of Pauline research, namely, that the story 
of Paul is only a small part of the history of Christianity during his own 
missionary career. 


The most promising contribution made by Klausner lies in his fresh 
efforts to illuminate Paul's theology (pp. 450-460) as well as his career 
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(pp. 309 ff.) from Talmudic sources. These discussions are thoroughly 
up-to-date and suggestively support numerous other efforts currently 
being made in this field. As an expert in ancient as well as modern Jewish 
literature his voice carries some weight when he reasserts the familiar 
views that Paul “knew the Old Testament in its Hebrew original and 
meditated much upon it,” and that his exposition of Scripture is “typically 
Talmudic.” 


On pages 310 ff. Klausner analyzes a Talmudic Haggadah which re- 
lates an argument between Rabban Gamaliel and one of his pupils whom 
Klausner is strongly inclined to identify with Paul. It will always 
be difficult to secure certain proof for the numerous current surmises of 
this kind. Careful and comprehensive formgeschtchtliche analysis of the 
relevant sections of Talmudic literature (as initiated by Fiebig’s studies) 
offers the best hope for definite judgment. If by such means Klausner’s 
identification of the unknown Rabbinic pupil with Paul could be sub- 
stantiated, we would at last have a valuable hint as to what Paul’s theology 
was before he became a Christian. Dr. Klausner wisely refrained from 
drawing any conclusions of this kind. 


Hartford Theological Seminary. Paul Schubert. 


PAGEANT OF THE POPES 
By Jonn Farrow. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1942. 420 pages. $3.50. 


The author—a British Navy Lieutenant Commander—apparently 
designed his work to serve as a popular history of the papacy; at any 
rate, it does not yield any new information for the scholars. Being writ- 
ten from the Roman Catholic point of view, the work is based upon the 
assumptions current in that communion. No one need, therefore, to quarrel 
with the fact that all critical discussion of controversial issues, such as the 
Petrine episcopacy in Rome, his primacy, the claim to universal juris- 
diction on the part of the papacy, is absent. In a book so conceived it 
has no rightful place. 


Farrow’s characterizations of certain popes is, from a certain point 
of view, curious: he does not spare the popes of the “period of pornocracy” 
and the Renaissance times who deserve condemnation. The ghastly scene of 
the “trial” of Pope Formosus’ decaying corpse is told with gruesome 
detail (p. 85) ; Pope John XII is dubbed a “consecrated miscreant,” and 
his deeds as “villainies” (p. 95); Benedict IX is characterized as “the 
youthful bandit” (p. 106); and Alexander VI with his brood receives 
a stern judgment for his profligacy and avarice (p. 223). 


But, on the other hand, the author assumes the role of a defender of 
many other popes whose acts might be justly criticized, minimizes un- 
favorable aspects of their character or actions, or simply omits such events 
as might reflect on them. He denies that Pope Honorius committed 
“formal” heresy (p. 47); the Schism of 1054 is treated sketchily, and 
Michael Cerularius is not even mentioned (p. 110); Emperor Henry IV 
in his struggle with Gregory VII is portrayed throughout as a selfish, 
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profligate prince, and the Saxon revolt is ascribed to his “corrupt reign,” 
while his papal antagonist is a paragon of virtues; the Dictatus Papae is 
not even mentioned (p. 112); the bull “Unam Sanctam” of Boniface IX 
is said to affirm the supremacy of the church only in “spiritual” matters ; 
the story of the destruction of the Templars is a masterpiece of under- 
statement (p. 184) ; the “Golden Bull” is characterized as an “affront” to 
the papacy (p. 191); the conciliar theory is not mentioned in connection 
with the story of the Council of Constance, and the treacherous Emperor 
Sigismund is praised as “right minded”; Savonarola is depicted as a fa- 
natic who “foolishly” continued to preach when forbidden to do so by 
Alexander VI, for “no matter how base his actions might be, Alexander 
was pope” (p. 222). The dissolution of the Jesuit Order is bewailed as a 
grave injustice: nevertheless, “with a splendid exhibition of obedience the 
twenty-two thousand members of the Society bowed to the will of the 
pope. . .”; and yet, although we are told that Frederick II and Catherine 
II “received the Edict with indignation and protest,” we are not explicitly 
told that the Jesuits found asylum in their territories (p. 309). 


But it would be profitless to enumerate in detail the proofs of the 
author’s point of view, or even the positive errors (such as the reference 
to Caesar Bardas as a “debauched Eastern Emperor” (p. 79), or the 
statement that the Photian schism was the first (p. 79). Suffice it to say 
that the book will perhaps serve its purpose well, although not the needs 
of scholars. 


Hartford Theological Seminary. Matthew Spinka. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AUGUSTINE 


sy I. J. SHEEp, transl. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1943. xxii, 354 
pages. $3.00. 


It is always a matter of rejoicing when a new translation of a classi- 
cal work appears, particularly of such a pearl among the Christian de- 
votional literature as St. Augustine’s Confessions. The readable, idio- 
matic, modern translation in current English produced by the translator 
deserves all praise. His decision to use “Thou” in a direct address to God, 
and “You” in other references, at first produces confusion, but since the 
translator deliberately chose and conscientiously adhered to this method, 
there is no real inconsistency in the practice. 


An unusual feature of the work is presented in the inclusion of Books 
XI to XII of the original version of the Confessions, which are commonly 
omitted; for although this portion contains hardly any autobiographical 
material, and is in reality a commentary on the creation story in Genesis I, 
it continues the “confessional” style of the main portion of the book, and 
somehow is connected, in the mind of Augustine, with the Confessions 
proper. One may speak of biographical elements in this section only in 
the sense that Augustine argues against some unnamed “opponents” who 
disputed his conclusions in regard to the interpretation of Genesis I in 
favor of a more historical and factual method. He tells us that he loves 
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them not, and prays for “the gift of moderation . . . that I may hear such 
talk with patience.” The saint was, after all, quite human. 


Hartford Theological Seminary. Matthew Spinka. 


THE REFORMATION REFUGEES AS AN ECONOMIC FORCE 


By Frepertck A. Norwoop. Chicago: The American Society of Church 
History, 1942. pp. x, 206. 


This volume describes the economic fortunes and activities of “those 
thousands of folk who, on account of their beliefs and their faith, which 
happened to differ from that of those who held power, were driven 
from their homes and kinsfolk to seek a safe haven and a new home in 
strange and foreign lands, lands which might or might not be hospitable, 
and lands in which the future held for them nothing but uncertainty.” 
The study is restricted to the Protestant groups of refugees because they 
offer a completer cross-section of society. More particular attention is 
given to the Calvinists. Consequently the French and Dutch refugees 
receive fullest treatment. 


The major refugee communities studied are those in England, 
Germany, Switzerland, and the Netherlands. he author’s fruitful use 
of the economic aspect of the subject has led to unearthing material on 
charters, taxation, apprenticeship in foreign countries of masters in 
their trades, tales of disappointments, sacrifices, support and non-support 
of churches, and the like. Especially gratifying are the many sources 
(some of them new) described and quoted in the footnotes. The bibli- 
ography of books and articles is likely to be a standard one for some time. 
Max Weber’s thesis of the Protestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism 
is a subject that tests any modern historian’s ability to add something 
new; yet Dr. Norwood has invested it with fresh interest by flanking 
it, so to say, with material from literature bearing on the refugee com- 
munities. 


There is a complete absence of partisanship in the sense of animus 
against the persecutors. But the author apparently has a strong bias 
in favor of the Calvinist refugees among whom he says “there was no 
chaff” (p. 173). If the book may be said to have a demerit, it would 
be its excess of enthusiasm for certain refugee groups. The impression 
given is that the writer is making a case for them. Careful reading will 
reveal, however, that he does not neglect what is to their disadvantage 
in the argument, though the advantageous is stressed. Relative to Weber’s 
thesis, the author’s principle ought to be quoted: “For the justification of 
any final conclusion every discussion must begin with the recognition of 
the relevancy of theological issues and cannot end without attention to 
economic facts” (p. 160 f.). Men may differ on which should be first 
and which second, but all may consider theological issues relevant. 


University of Oregon. Quirinus Breen. 
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WILLIAM SMITH 
EDUCATOR AND CHURCHMAN, 1727-1803 


By ALBERT FRANK GEGENHEIMER. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1943. 233 pages. $2.50. 


The colorful figure who was virtually the founder of the University 
of Pennsylvania and who left a strong imprint upon American higher 
education has at last been brought to public knowledge by a biography 
worthy of him. William Smith was a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, and though deprived of a well-deserved bishopric by unproved 
charges, he co-operated in working out the problems of the new Episcopal 
Church after the Revolution, thus helping the men who had received 
the honors denied him. He was recognized as one of the best preachers 
of his time. However, his major contribution was in the field of edu- 
cation, for which he was exceptionally well fitted in every phase of the 
work, teaching, speaking, planning curriculum, and doing the practical 
work of administration. 


As a teacher, he won the affection of his students and inspired them 
to develop their peculiar bents and talents, three of them becoming “the 
first creators of the three arts of drama, music, and painting” in America. 
But the author with true perspective gives most space to the man’s career 
as administrator. As such he combined vision and practical skill and 
judgment. His imaginative foresight and understanding of educational 
ideals produced a description of a mythical college, Mirania, which was 
distinctive in aims and curriculum. This plan of a college he ably carried 
into reality when he became provost of the Academy and College of 
Philadelphia, to which he gave thirty years of his life, and out of which 
grew the University of Pennsylvania. At a time when higher education 
was thought to be only for candidates for the ministry, William Smith 
founded a college to prepare men for other walks of life, carrying into 
effect what he had advanced as the purpose of education, “to make better 
men and better citizens.” 


Mr. Gegenheimer has selected and presented the facts with dis- 
criminating skill and has made the man live. He expresses himself 
with a rich and exact vocabulary and felicity of phrase. The book well 
deserves its place in the series, Pennsylvania Lwes. 


Lewiston, N. Y. George H. Bost. 


GEORGE LINCOLN BURR, HIS LIFE AND 
SELECTIONS FROM HIS WRITINGS 


The Life by Rotanp H. Batnton; Editor, Lots OLIPHANT GIBBONS. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1943. 375 pages. $3.75. 
One reason for this book is given at the close of Professor Bainton’s 

affectionately candid, humor-dappled biography : 


“Burr’s friends and students have long lamented that the treasures of 
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his mind so richly stored passed largely with him. How tragic, they say, 
that he never wrote a book!” (p. 143). 


Of course, they didn’t mean exactly that! Two volumes, edited by 
Burr, providing the salient sources for the history of witchcraft in Europe 
and America, stand on our shelves. But the lament bears witness to the 
confidence of many of Burr’s compeers and students in his plenary com- 
petence to produce a great book. Year after year we hoped that the 
genial “littke man” who for five decades sat enthroned amid the manu- 
script and rare book opulence of Cornell’s Memorial Library, rising 
donjon-like over Ithaca, would produce, out of his encyclopedic yet 
meticulous learning such a masterpiece as Rashdall’s Universities or 
Lea’s Inquisition or Coulton’s Five Centuries. But Burr “went through 
life on a canter, scurrying down the library hill and scurrying up again 
with endless commissions’”—usually on behalf of others! He simply could 
not or would not reckon his own ability or consult his own interest suf- 
ficiently to decline playing first violin to President White, his life-long 
conductor; to refuse to serve as literary executor to White and Lea; 
to evade rendering many years of editorial and secretarial service to the 
American Historical Association; to refrain from tendering innumerable 
kindnesses to colleagues and students; to withdraw from campus and 
community activities that made him beloved and honored by Town as 
well as Gown, but side-tracked authorship. Hence no five volume master- 
piece on the winning of religious freedom or the warfare of humanity with 
obscurantism will push its oracular bulk down the generations with Burr’s 
name on its back. His powers and personality will survive simply in 
his influence as a truth-inspiring teacher and a love-inspiring scholar. 
“Ye are my epistle ...” As evidence for this we had, in Persecution and 
Liberty, a Festschrift presented to him by former students of present 
eminence; and now the volume in hand. 


It is one-third biography, a deft braiding of details of early precocity 
and diligent poverty; of youthful crusading fervor with later militancy 
for academic freedom; of poignant personal tragedy and cheery campus 
cameraderie. Interspersed in the narrative, like white sails on blue water 
are glimpses of Burr ending a (to him) unsatisfactory class session with 
“Well, I can always earn an honest living as a printer !’”"—and such maxims 
as: “The teacher must not emphasize the pathology of history. What 
is significant is, not the sloughs into which men have fallen but the way 
in which they have come out.” Here is a craft gospel at once humbling, 
purifying, consecrating; a composite picture of Emerson’s American 
scholar and Chaucer’s clerke of Oxenforde. 


The other two thirds of the book consists of selected articles, ad- 
dresses, and reviews under Dr. Gibbons’ selection and editorship. Like 
the foregoing, this section might well be recommended to candidates for 
the Ph.D. in history. Certain of the articles (e. g. “On the Loos Manu- 
script” (p. 147); “Savonarola and his Biographers” (p. 150); “The 
Literature of Witchcraft” (p. 166), are capital specimens and records of 
research quests and treasure trove. Certain others are lucid, connoisseur 
synopses and evaluations of critical epochs and problems in European his- 
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tory (e. g. “The Year 1000” (p. 273) ; “Anent the Middle Ages” (p. 378) ; 
“Lea’s Inquisition of Spain” (p. 475). Then, to illustrate how, in Burr, 
scrupulous and mature craftsmanship was crowned by a high sense of 
the historian’s spiritual vocation, we have several of his more memorable 
philosophic addresses, notably “The Living Gospel” (p. 234); “Religious 
Progress” (p. 309); “The Freedom of History ’(p. 397), the latter his 
presidential address to the American Historical Association. 


If Burr is to be remembered for any one major conclusion from 
the data of the evolution of religious and intellectual freedom he assembled 
so painstakingly, it would perhaps be that which Dr. Bainton stresses 
more than once: 


“The overcoming of this madness [witch persecution] has been due only 
in part to the correction of erroneous beliefs, much more to the growth 
of a kindlier spirit, in which the lead has all too frequently been taken 
not by the intellectuals but by the plain folk who loved justice and mercy 
and walked humbly with God (p. 91) .. . the delusion faded before 
the advance of that more Christian spirit of mingled science and humanity 
which the world has too long stigmatized as rationalism” (p. 186). 


The implications of this theory of an “illative sense” (pace Newman!) of 
humanity for the new philosophy of history, that will emerge as world 
federation, law, comity, and concord are attained, are profound. 


The Meadville Theological School. Charles H. Lyttle. 











